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WILLIAM GASTON AND THE SUPREME 
COURT OF NORTH CAROLINA 


By JOSEPH HERMAN SCHAUINGER 


More than one hundred years ago, on January 23, 1844, there 
came to an end the career of one of the most distinguished of 
American jurists, William Gaston of North Carolina, who lived 
and practiced law in an era that nurtured the strongest and 
greatest bench and bar ever assembled at one time in this country, 
and his death closely coincided with the close of this period. 
In the years between the War of Independence and the War of 
the North and the South, the courts of justice provided the 
setting for the exercise of the greatest talents in the United 
States. In fact, it might be said that the limelight occupied today 
by Hollywood and its stars was at that time possessed by the 
courts and lawyers. The people attended court trials to witness 
a show and no courtroom was large enough to hold the spectators 
crowding in to hear Clay, Webster, Hopkinson, Kent, Story, 
Marshall, and their like. Every state had its quota of these legal 
giants and many were as well known outside the state as within. 
Such was the case with Gaston. 

The Honorable William Gaston was Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of North Carolina from December, 1833, 
to January, 1844. His entire ten years on the bench were 
shared by Thomas Ruffin and Joseph J. Daniel. The latter never 
attained much fame, being of rather mediocre stature and hav- 
ing little real ability, while Ruffin was one of the ablest jurists 
of the state, serving on the state Supreme Court at two different 
periods for a total of twenty-five years. Before Gaston took his 
place upon the court, the friends of that august body had had 
a hard fight to justify its existence. From its foundation, in 
1818, its enemies had sought to destroy it. Each meeting of the 
legislature saw a bill introduced either entirely to dissolve it 
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or else so to weaken it as to render its influence negligible. 
Petty judges of lower courts were annoyed to have their decisions 
reversed, and therefore were generally the leaders in these 
attempts. They were joined by others discontented in one way 
or another by the workings of the court. Yet the original three 
justices were men of the highest ability, character, and learn- 
ing. These were Chief Justice John L. Taylor (Gaston’s brother- 
in-law), John Hall, and Leonard Henderson. 

Gaston himself, in the legislative session of 1818, as chair- 
man of the judiciary committee of the state senate, had reported 
the bill to set up the court, and so could be regarded as one of 
its founders. The old “supreme court” had been composed of 
all the judges of the circuit court, and in his report calling for 
the organization of the new one Gaston had dwelt at some length 
on the weaknesses of such a body. An effort to ruin the new 
court by reducing the salaries of the judges had been blocked 
by Gaston in 1819, and from that date, during his long service 
in the state legislature, he, Barlett Yancey, and other disinter- 
ested leaders of the bar defeated similar efforts to weaken or 
abolish the Supreme Court. 

William Gaston had entered the state legislature as a very 
young man, serving in the state senate in 1800 (two years after 
he was admitted to the bar, being twenty-two years old), and 
thereafter at regular intervals he was elected to one or the 
other branch of the legislature. During the years he also served 
the people of the state in many ways.' His reputation as a 
lawyer was widespread, and the respect for his legal talent is 
well illustrated by the following incident. In Indiana a former 
North Carolinian had been indicted for murder. The case was 
clear—Hugh Monroe had been on bad terms with the deceased 
for months, and when the two had met at a shooting-match he 
had shot his foe while the latter was engaged in adjusting the 
target. Just before the case came up in court, one of Indiana’s 
leading lawyers, Oliver H. Smith, was in his office when “a 
venerable man, uncommonly fine looking, with hair as white 
as snow, finely but plainly dressed, entered...” This was Hugh 
Monroe’s father and he came to ask Smith to help defend his 
son, who had already employed Charles H. Test, James Rariden, 
and James T. Brown, three of the finest counsels in the state. 
When Smith acquiesced the father exclaimed, “Oh, if I could 


1 For a sketch of the entire life of Gaston see J. H. Schauinger, “William Gaston, Southern 
Statesman,” The North Carolina Historical Review, XVIII (1941), 99-132. 
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have brought with me William Gaston, of our state, I would 
have been satisfied. I offered him a deed to my farm to come 
with me and defend my son, but he could not leave home. I must 
take you, and hope for the best.” However, Smith managed 
to do rather well; they were able to obtain a verdict of man- 
slaughter, and the man later was pardoned by the governor.’ 
This evident respect for Gaston’s powers was not confined to 
the laymen; his colleagues held him in great admiration, not 
untinged at times with envy and fear. 

“T have been employed for some days past in the Circuit Court 
of the United States where brother Gaston is all in all” petulantly 
declared Edmund Badger to Ruffin, “and though I have heard 
much and seen a little of leaning yet never saw I, or heard I of 
such complete supporting upon a lawyer as of Chief Justice 
Marshall upon Gaston. The Chief Justice seems to be but his 
echo, though he is not aware of it, for his integrity is certainly 
pure.”*® Marshall’s respect for Gaston was shared by other 
national figures such as Daniel Webster, Joseph Story, Chancel- 
lor Kent, Joseph Hopkinson, and Roger B. Taney. 

Although Gaston was one of the leading lawyers of the state, 
it should not be imagined that every case placed in his hands led 
to victory. Some time after the incident referred to above, Badger 
and Gaston were contending counsels at a trial of important land 
cases in the federal court at Raleigh, where large crowds every 
day met to listen “to the ablest arguments on both sides ever 
heard in a court in this state.”* This case was decided in favor 
of Badger. Yet a client’s chance of success was great, and few 
cared to have him on the opposite side. His ingenuity may be 
seen in the following case. In a trial at New Bern the question 
of sea-worthiness of a ship came up, and he argued that “there 
may be a partial unsoundness of particular members, which could 
not with propriety destroy the character of a vessel for sea- 
worthiness, and as scarcely a vessel sails on the ocean without 
having some unsoundness in part of her timbers, she cannot 
be denominated unsound or unseaworthy merely because indi- 
vidual constituent parts of her hull are in a state of decay. It 
requires an assemblage of such defects to ascribe justly to her 
the application of being unseaworthy; and if the brig in ques- 
tion was enabled to encounter the ordinary perils of the ocean 


20. H. Smith, Early Indiana Trials and Sketches (1858), PP: 21-22. 
- G. deR. Hamilton, ed., The Papers of Thomas Ruffin, 1, 455. 
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she was seaworthy.” With regard to the strength of a mast he 
demonstrated his position by stating that “the strength of 
cylindrial beams are as the cubes of their diameters.” There- 
fore, “a mast of eighteen inches through has a relative strength 
of 18x18x18 or 5832; if it were rotten one-third of its diameters 
it would still have a strength of 5616, while if it were two-thirds 
rotten it would still have a strength of 4104, whereas a sound 
mast sixteen inches through has the strength of only 4096.” 
The New Bern papers reporting the trial claimed that “the con- 
cluding argument made by this distinguished jurist was pro- 
nounced to be the ablest intellectual effort ever heard or wit- 
nessed here.’* His argument seems to sustain this eulogy. His 
ability was recognized by all; even Webster did not hesitate to 
ask him to “run your eye over this . . . and if its view of the 
constitutional question be wrong, just tell an old friend that 
he has fallen into error.’ 

Hence it is no wonder that his name was prominently men- 
tioned to succeed Judge Taylor on the bench of the Supreme 
Court when this worthy Chief Justice died early in 1829. Several 
men, however, were very desirous of the place. Among these 
were Henry Seawell, who wrote Gaston that “your endorsement 
will give me credit,” and Archibald D. Murphey, who wrote 
Ruffin that if neither he nor Gaston wished the appointment he 
would be glad to get it. Murphey thought that Ruffin, Gaston, 
and Badger were the only persons of the bar qualified for the 
position, and he told Ruffin that he had heard that Gaston would 
not accept it and that Badger was to become Jackson’s Attorney 
General.’ Gaston refused to be considered at all, and Ruffin finally 
accepted the vacant place. 

Two years later, December 5, 1832, Judge Hall resigned ; many 
believed that this would be a signal for the destruction of the 
court.’ Gaston was nominated for the vacancy, but his name was 
withdrawn upon the assertion of Thomas Devereux that he would 
not accept the place. Devereux was then commissioned to per- 
suade Gaston to accept the nomination or else to obtain a posi- 
tive refusal in writing. Devereux told Gaston that it was thought 
he could have the place by acclamation, as Badger under no 
circumstances would oppose him, and it was believed neither 


5 United States Catholic ioc, Dec. 10, 1831. 

“— to a. April 18, 1832: Gaston "MSS. (University of North Carolina Library). 

7™W. H. Hoyt, , Papers of Archibald D. Murphey, I, 380. (Murphey to Ruffin, Feb. 3, 
829.) 

8 North Carolina Journal, Dec. 19, 1832. 
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would Strange nor Toomer. Devereux feared that “the creature 
Daniel” would be elected if Gaston refused.’ But Gaston again 
declined to be considered. He was, however, interested in seeing 
the position filled by the most competent person available. To 
his mind Daniel was entirely unqualified for the station, and 
he told Hannah Gaston, his daughter, that he had formed this 
opinion not on prejudice but on sober judgment, even though 
the objectionable man was then in Raleigh “electioneering in a 
most vulgar way.” As long ago as 1821 he had formed an estimate 
of Daniel; at that time the enemies of the Supreme Court were 
active and Gaston was afraid they might have their way. He 
told Barlett Yancey, “Daniel is busy about Halifax. He can’t 
bear that his adjudications should be reversed, and he fancies 
himself competent to sit in judgment of the opinions of all men.”’® 
Gaston did not believe it possible that either Toomer or Seawell 
could obtain the position, for although the farmer was an “excel- 
lent man and respectable though not profound lawyer” he had 
made himself obnoxius to the East by his support of a con- 
stitutional convention and opposition to the recent appropriation 
bill for the Capitol, while the latter, although possessing equal 
talents, had made himself unpopular by his temper, stratagem, 
and manners.'' To the chagrin of many Seawell withdrew from 
the contest and his friends voted for Daniel, who was elected 
and assumed his post the first of the year. Upon hearing the 
news Gaston groaned “My country, O my country,” and others 
expressed themselves in like manner. This result had not been 
totally unexpected, however, for as one person said, “He had 
been pulling very hard for that post for a long time.’’” 

Two of the original members of the court were now gone 
and it was not long before they were joined by the third, 
Leonard Henderson, who had been elected to the Chief Justice- 
ship after the death of Taylor. Henderson died on August 13, 
1833; thereupon pressure brought upon Gaston to allow his 
name to be put up for election to the court became so great 
as to be irresistible. He was besieged upon all sides by urgent 
appeals to “save the Court.” Governor David L. Swain told him 
that the event [Henderson’s death] was a crisis of no ordinary 
moment to the judiciary, and that if any other name but his 


®°T. P. Devereux to Gaston, Dec. 19, 1832. Gaston MSS. 
1° Gaston to Yancey, hed “is, 1821, “Letters to Barlett Yancey,” James Sprunt Historical 
Publications, X (1911), 
2 Gaston to Seok - Dec. 31, 1832. Gaston MSS. 
Lib u 7 . Bryan to E. Pettigrew, Jan. 2, 1833. Pettigrew MSS. (University of North Carolina 
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own were presented to the legislature the court would die 
with the late Chief Justice.** In eleven closely-written pages 
Ruffin urged that he would see fit to join him on the Bench, 
and declared that if he did not do so he himself would resign 
and the Supreme Court would disappear. Ruffin stated that 
Henderson’s successor must be a man “with whom a gentle- 
man can have cordial intercourse and with whom consultations 
would ease labors and enlighten the mind,” whose talents would 
make it necessary to review first impressions and reconsider 
even settled conclusions, or in other words “be a man differing 
in almost all respects from the person with whom I now sit.” 
He also told Gaston he was the first and only person with whom 
he had had any interchange of opinion concerning his fellow 
member of the Bench, and that he had mentioned names and 
expressed opinions too freely for any eyes but his.'* Gaston’s 
friend, Thomas Devereux, assured him that the sentiment ex- 
pressed in Raleigh made it absolutely necessary for him to accept 
the post in order to save the court. He declared that it was 
desirable to have a man on the court who recognized the 
supremacy of the Federal court, as Ruffin did not; dissatisfaction 
was felt toward the court because of the tardiness with which 
its business was done, its concealment of opinions until the 
moment of adjournment, and its haste in drafting those opin- 
ions.*® 

Gaston did not at once accede to these demands as there were 
several obstacles which he wished removed before allowing his 
name to be placed in nomination. By one of the articles of the 
state constitution no one could hold a state office who did not 
believe in the truths of the Protestant religion, but more than 
a year before this present call Gaston had concluded that 
Catholics were not disbarred by it. In 1832 his son had been 
made a justice of peace, and before allowing him to accept 
the office Gaston had conferred with Ruffin concerning this 
article of the constitution. Ruffin had maintained that the article 
may have been intended to exclude Roman Catholics from office, 
but that it did not. He said: 


Probably the intelligent men who drew up the law in order to satisfy 
bigots, purposely and patriotically framed the clause in such terms as to 
have no precise ideas affixed to them and it cannot therefore be judicially 


18 Gov. David L. Swain to Gaston, Aug. 15, 1833. Gaston MSS. 
14 Ruffin to Gaston, Aug. 21, 1833. Gaston MSS. 
15T, P. Devereux to Gaston, Aug. £5, 21, 1833. Gaston MSS. 
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interpreted in a manner to impose the disability. . . . It is not enough to 
that end that it may possibly thus mean or that it was intended. The 
country has a right to every citizen she thinks worthy and capable. Terms 
ought to be perfectly clear when the country imposes upon herself restric- 
tions. There is not the least ambiguity in other parts of the Constitution. 
Finally, who shall say what is the Protestant religion.'* 


This opinion of Ruffin had been given well over a year before 
the question arose affecting Gaston himself. Gaston, too, felt that 
whatever it might have meant to do, the clause in question 
legally did not disbar Catholics. He had thought then that it 
would be an injustice to his son and to the other members of the 
Roman Catholic Church to create a disqualification which did 
not exist. He told Ruffin that: 


Until lately I had supposed it the course of my duty to decline any 
office under our state constitution. Whatever might be the proper con- 
struction of the thirty-second article . . . there was room for opinions 
that it intended to exclude Roman Catholics. I had sworn to support that 
constitution and it seemed safer in conscience to remain always a private 
citizen than to run the risk of breaking the oath by accepting an office 
from which perhaps that constitution excluded me. ... I am satisfied with 
you, however, that whatever views some of the framers may have enter- 
tained, this disqualification is not plainly expressed in it—nor can it be 
inferred—and must therefore be regarded as not contained in it. If scruples 
of conscience detained me they ought all other Catholics. The consequences 
would be political degradation and incapacity of Catholics not contained 
in that constitution.1? 


Gaston felt that the most powerful point in the argument was 
that no one could say with assurance just what were the truths 
of the Protestant religion, that no tribunal could be appointed 
to determine that question, and finally, that he himself believed 
all the truths contained in the Protestant religion. His position 
on this question he made very clear to Governor Swain, Ruffin, 
Badger, Devereux, and others.'* Chief Justice Marshall had 
also been consulted about this matter and had declared that 
he did not see the least impropriety in consequence of his judi- 
cial station in giving a written opinion, but from the fact that 
he was a resident of Virginia he thought doing so might be looked 
on by North Carolinians as officious interference, and so declined 
to make a written statement. He told his questioners that if he 
were a member of the North Carolina legislature he would not 


16 Ruffin to Gaston, May 23, 1832. Gaston MSS. 
17 Gaston to Ruffin, Aug. 25, 1833, Ruffin Papers, II, 92. 
. Gaston to Devereux, Nov. 3, 1833. Swain MSS. (State Department of Archives and 
History, Raleigh). 
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hesitate to vote for any upright and conscientious man who 
was willing to take the ordinary oath. Marshall also asked who 
was to determine the truths of the Protestant religion.*® Although 
Gaston had not felt that the constitution barred him from the 
office now open he had wished to have his own opinion verified by 
leading lawyers of the state. 

An objection much more insurmountable to him was the mat- 
ter of his debts, however, for he owed $8,000 to the banks, which 
he felt by his ordinary pursuits could be paid off in two years. 
By accepting the preferred position he was giving up an income 
of $6,000 for $2,500. Devereux was told that if these pecuniary 
engagements were arranged so that Gaston could have four or 
five years to pay them, in yearly instead of quarterly install- 
ments, there would be no insuperable objections remaining. To 
no other office was Gaston so attracted as to this, but he feared 
that it would involve a departure from the state of independence 
in which he preferred to live. He disliked to have his conduct 
and opinions become a fit subject for everybody to criticize, 
and did not care to have every demagogue inquire whether 
the work he performed was worth the salary paid. He was, 


however, willing to undergo these petty annoyances if he were 
sure of being as useful to the state as his friends thought he 
would be. In several letters to his most intimate friends he 
expressed the same thought; his own personal inclinations were 
characteristically put aside as he told them: 


But I admit unequivocally that I have no right to consult this preference 
if it be at variance with my duty to my country. The hey-day of life is over 
and I am approaching to its close. I know that I am to stand before the 
judgment seat of an all-knowing and just God to render an account of the 
deeds done in the body. With this assurance I should be a fool without 
excuse if the comparative comfort of the few years that remain to me 
could tempt me to decline any obligation which I have reason to believe 
He wills me to perform. It is His will that I should do all the good I can 
to my fellow men. 


He hoped that he would make a good judge, but stated that 
“the incessant practice in which I have been engaged, supporting 
and defending causes of all sorts, has, I apprehend, rather given 
me dexterity in arguing a side than a correct judgment in find- 
ing out on which side the law is.” He left the final decision of the 
matter, however, to Swain, Badger, and Devereux. Devereux 
then arranged for a long-term loan, and Ruffin was among those 


19 Devereux to Gaston, Nov. 14, 1833. Gaston MSS. 
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who signed as surety fer the bond. The only apparent opposition 
to his election was made by Henry Seawell. That individual 
seemed to be extremely fearful that “the integrity of the Protest- 
ant religion would be seriously affected by Gaston’s election to the 
Bench,” and inundated the West with letters stating the great 
anxiety of the Edenton circuit that he himself should be a candi- 
date.” Thomas Polk, Badger, and Swain did all they could to 
obstruct Seawell’s path. In the meantime Gaston went North 
to visit his daughter, Susan. When the House of Commons was 
convened a resolution offered to repeal the act creating the 
Supreme Court was rejected without debate by a vote of 102 
to 23. On November 27, 1833, Gaston was elected to the vacancy 
created by the death of Chief Justice Henderson; 112 votes were 
cast for him, 42 for Seawell, and 33 were blank. When the Court 
met for the December term “Daniel promptly declined all claim 
to the distinction of Chief Justice,” so the remaining two decided 
to settle the matter by lot, which fell upon Ruffin, who thus 
became the third Chief Justice of the state.” 

Practically universal acclamation within as well as without 
the state met this appointment. William Hooper, great educator 
of his day, in a newspaper article on Gaston, said “The appoint- 
ment of Mr. Gaston to the highest judicial office in the gift 
of his country, in spite of the verbal prohibition of the law, 
is one of the highest attestations of his pre-eminent merit.” 
There were a few who labored to arouse prejudice because of 
his religion. In Virginia the fanatical Breckenridge viciously 
attacked Gaston because of his religion. Gaston, however, had 
decided that such men as Breckenridge and other preachers who 
sought to arouse old prejudices against Catholicism were not 
worth the time wasted in replying. To sincere men he explained 
his action; one such was a newspaper editor in Virginia. Another 
was William A. Graham, to whom Gaston related that on the 
subject of the disqualification a written opinion had been given 
him more than thirty years ago, when he first became a member 
of the legislature, by Samuel Johnston, “who of all men then 
living best knew and was best qualified to expound the Con- 
stitution.”*? In reply Graham stated that he had been entirely 
satisfied by Gaston’s explanation contained in his letter to Deve- 


2 Swain to Gaston, Nov. 8, 1833. Gaston MSS. 
™ Gaston to Donaldson, Jan. 3, 1834. Gaston MSS. 
_ Gaston to Graham, Nov. 12, 1834. Graham MSS. (State Department of Archives and 
History, Raleigh). 
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reux, and that his election had given a real stability to the court.** 
One of the most scholarly historians of the state has declared 
that after Gaston’s election opposition to the court was lost 
sight of, and that it was an important influence in preventing 
reversion to the old system.** 

Gaston entered upon his duties in the winter term of 1833. He 
found them deeply interesting and far more arduous than he 
had anticipated, as there was a vast accumulation on the docket, 
which the new court hoped by renewed exertion materially to 
decrease. He was always intensely scrupulous in his judicial 
duties, and when in doubt never hesitated nor scorned to seek 
the aid of other eminent. indges. Before three weeks had elapsed 
he asked Chancellor Ken. for his opinion as to whether trustees 
were entitled to a commission on sales of property where the 
agreement of the parties made no allowance and no state law 
existed on the matter.** Although it had been a question on which 
the courts of the different states had pronounced contradictory 
decisions, the experienced old jurist informed the new judge 
that he understood the rule denying compensation to trustees 
was now generally abolished. While replying to this question 
Kent took the occasion to express his astonishment that no pro- 
vision was made for selecting a Chief Justice, saying “It is 
curious that it be decided by lot... . I have not the honor of any 
kind of acquaintance with your associates and I don’t doubt 
they are perfectly fit, but I only know that you are.’’’* In the 
following June term another exchange of opinion concerning a 
case passed between them, Kent assuring Gaston that his opinion 
on the case in question was entirely correct. 

Another warm friend, Joseph Hopkinson of Philadelphia, 
was elated by the appointment of Gaston to the state’s Supreme 
Court, but soon after this event expressed alarm over a rumor 
that the legislature of North Carolina was planning to vacate 
the court because of a judicial decision. Gaston relieved the 
Philadelphian’s mind on this score, telling him that no such action 
had even been thought of, and gave him a rapid but compre- 
hensive sketch of the court’s position in the state: 


The Court which has had a strong hold on the affection and respect of 
the better part of the community has indeed many enemies to encounter. 
Some of our circuit judges think unfavorably of it because it frequently 

28 Graham to Gaston, Dec. 20, 1834. Gaston MSS. 

%W. K. Boyd, History of North Carolina: The Federal Period, 


% Gaston to Kent, January 24, 1834. Kent Papers (Library of {an 
% Kent to Gaston, eb. 3, 1834. Gaston MSS. 
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reverses their decisions. The little lawyers carp at it when its determina- 
tions falsify their predictions and the radicals think it sheer aristocracy 
for three men to pronounce an Act of the General Assembly null because 
it violates the Constitution. But as yet our people have a deep rooted 
reverence for their institutions and especially for their judicial institutions; 
and any attempt to punish a judge because of an honest opinion would be 
regarded by them with horror. Much less would be tolerated any inquisition 
into the principles of his religious faith. The detestable spirit of demagogism 
which threatens the Union and every state of the Union with the direst 
calamities is not unknown among us and is I fear acquiring strength and 
obtaining a wider spread, under the name of Jacksonianism, every year. 
Whether it can be arrested or not, what harm it may make in North Caro- 
lina it is difficult to predict. But I think that it is among the last of the 
states which is to fall a victim to the destroyer. 


At this time Gaston told Hopkinson that he would later send 
him a sketch of the views which induced him to adopt the con- 
clusion that there was no constitutional disqualification of Cath- 
olics from taking and holding office in the state, while his delib- 
erate determination to accept the office was regarded as a prac- 
tical exposition of this part of the constitution.” 

Because of North Carolina’s position as a Southern state of the 
Union many of the cases which came before the Supreme Court 
concerned the life and welfare of the Negro race, both slave and 
free. His views on slavery were well known in the state and had 
been publicly expressed shortly before his election to the Court 
in his courageous address at the commencement exercises of the 
University of North Carolina. In this speech, before most of the 
important men of the state, he emphatically declared: 


On you too, will devolve the duty which has been too long neglected but 
which cannot, with impunity, be neglected much longer, of providing for 
the mitigation and, (is it too much to hope for in North Carolina) for the 
ultimate extirpation of the worst evil that afflicts the Southern part of our 
Confederacy. Full well do you know to what I refer, for on this subject 
there is with all of us a morbid sensitiveness which gives warning to even 
an approach to it. . . . Disguise the truth as we may and throw the blame 
where we will, it is slavery which, mere than any other cause, keeps us 
back in the career of improvement. It stifles industry and suppresses enter- 
prise; it is fatal to economy and prudence; it discourages skill, impairs 
our strength as a community, and poisons morals at the fountain head. 


His public utterances were reinforced by private actions. 
Between 1821 and 1842 the priests stationed in New Bern bap- 
tized at least forty slaves of William Gaston; one entry in the 
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records of the Catholic Church there states that all the slaves 
of William Gaston were baptized.** In 1822 he had a slave who 
was permitted to keep a blacksmith shop in Kinston. Under the 
urgent importunity of this man “at great inconvenience” to him- 
self he purchased the wife (who had been placed on the block), 
as the blacksmith feared she would be separated from him. “Last 
Saturday,” Gaston related disgustedly to Susan, “she shot him.” 
When Charles F. Mercer sent him a pamphlet concerning the 
newly formed Colonization Society, asking his influence to obtain 
a resolution from the North Carolina legislature approving it, 
Gaston informed him that he had long been a member of an auxil- 
iary society for that object, and although he had not bestowed 
much reflection on the subject it was of high interest to him.” 
He also freed at least one slave, placing the boy under the charge 
of a priest “to receive moral and religious instructions, to be 
taught a useful trade, and, when qualified to make a fit use of 
his freedom. . . .”*° 

Gaston’s judicial decisions followed in the same broad path of 
humanity, very often mitigating the hard lot of this people, 
although never conflicting with declared law. He never looked 
to the advancement of the white race but rather to the preserva- 
tion of society, law, and order; if a white man violated the law, 
even though only a slave suffered, the law must be enforced. 
In the ten years before his appointment to the Supreme Court, 
there was a marked uncertainty in regard to the protection of 
slaves from masters." Gaston’s most famous decision, in the 
case of State vs. Will, occurring in 1834, changed all this and 
became a landmark in a more liberal and humane attitude. 

Will, the slave of James S. Battle, was indicted for the murder 
of Richard Baxter, an overseer, and condemned to death by Judge 
Donnell, but the judgment was appealed to the Supreme Court 
by the owner. According to the evidence the drama leading to 
the tragedy had been swift. Baxter was in his own home, and 
as he was leaving his wife was heard to say “I would not, my 
dear,” but he took his shotgun down, called his foreman to follow 
with a whip, and mounting his horse rode toward the slaves, who 
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were loading cotton on a wagon. Baxter ordered Will down from 
the wagon; the latter obeyed, at the same time taking off his 
hat in a humble manner, but after a minute of conversation, 
which no one heard, started to run from the scene. Will had 
not taken more than fifteen steps when Baxter fired the entire 
load into his back, and although it was enough to have caused 
death, the Negro kept running. He was headed off about five- 
hundred yards away by the overseer and in the ensuing desperate 
struggle the slave inflicted a knife wound in Baxter’s arm, which 
resulted in the latter’s death. 

Bartholomew F. Moore, the prisoner’s counsel, in a powerful 
appeal demanded a more humane attitude by the state toward the 
slave. He maintained that Ruffin’s decision five years before in 
the similar case of State vs. Mann, in which Ruffin had said that 
“the power of the master must be absolute to render the sub- 
mission of the slave perfect” was not only abhorrent and start- 
ling to humanity, but at variance with statute and decided cases, 
and that Judge Henderson had held otherwise, declaring it ex- 
tended “to the services and labor of the slave and no farther.” 
The well known historian, John S. Bassett, said of this affair 
that “the slave was as fortunate in his judge as in his counsel. 
On the bench was William Gaston, as noted for his humanity as 
for his ability in his profession. . . . The task was performed 
clearly and emphatically.”** Gaston delivered the opinion of 
the court, reversing that of the lower court. 

He declared that had this occurred between two freemen the 
homicide could not have been more than manslaughter; if be- 
tween master and apprentice the deed could not have been attri- 
buted to wickedness but to passion suddenly and violently 
excited, to a “brief fury” which left not to the mind the calm 
exercise of its facilities, and, although this did not excuse, it 
extenuated. Thereupon Gaston laid down what was to be the crux 
of his opinion, saying: 


Unconditional submission is the general duty of slaves. Unlimited power 
is, in general, the legal right of the master. However, there are exceptions. 
It is certain that the master has not the right to slay his slave, and I hold 
it to be equally certain that the slave has a right to defend himself against 
the unlawful attempt of his master to deprive him of life. There may be 
other exceptions, but in a matter so full of difficulties, where reason and 
humanity plead with almost irresistible force on one side, and a neces- 
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sary policy, rigorous indeed but inseparable from slavery, urges on the 
other. . . . I fear to err, should I undertake to define them. There is no 
legal limitation to the master’s power of punishment except that it shall 
not reach the life of his offending slave. 


He furthermore stated that the act of the prisoner was not 
one of rebellion or resistance, so it afforded no justification for 
the barbarous action which followed his fleeing. It was instinc- 
tive to fly, human to struggle, and terror or resentment, the 
strongest of human passions, had given the struggle its fatal 
issue. The act of the overseer was one of cruelty, and an illegal 
act of violence was not lawful even if committed in passion. 
In forcible language he continued: 


If the passions of the slave be excited into unlawful violence by the 
inhumanity of a master ... is it a conclusion of law that such passion 
must spring from diabolical malice? Unless I see my way clear as a sun 
beam, I cannot see that this is the law of a civilized people and of a 
Christian land. I will not presume an arbitrary and inflexible rule so 
sanguinary in its character, and so repugnant to the spirit of these holy 
statutes which “rejoice the heart, enlighten the eye, and are true and 
righteous altogether.” The prisoner is a human being, degraded indeed by 
slavery, but yet having organs, dimensions, senses, affections, and passions 
like our own.®% 


Gaston spent much anxious time in preparing this opinion, as 
he felt it might well be one of the most momentous he would 
ever be called upon to make. Although the decision was some- 
times assailed, and the owner of the slave criticized for daring 
to defend a mere slave, even the Attorney General thought the 
law too harsh and desired its mitigation. Through Gaston the 
Supreme Court served notice to North Carolinians that the slave 
had the right of being a human being, even though living in a 
very degraded condition. Those who decried the decision as one 
which would loosen the bounds of authority were mistaken; its 
results were beneficial, for a check was placed on the cruel and 
thoughtless and the cause of humanity was advanced. “It was 
quoted and commented upon extensively throughout the Union. 
It fixed forever afterwards the rights of slaves ... and made 
possible a more lenient policy toward slaves than existed in some 
other states,” commented a prominent historian. In 1839, in the 
case of State vs. Hoover, the influence of this decision was seen 
when Ruffin, delivering the opinion of the Court, stated that it 
was “murder when a master plainly contemplated a fatal termi- 
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nation to his cruelties,” and that “the master’s authority is not 
altogether unlimited.” Ten years later, in the case of State vs. 
Caesar, Judge Nash agreed with this interpretation of the law. 
The final sequel of the personal elements involved contained 
something of amusement even though tinged with pathos. Battle 
sent Will to another plantation in Mississippi. Will’s wife, return- 
ing later to North Carolina, said, “Will sho’ly had hard luck. 
He killed a white man in North Carolina and got off, and then 
was hung for killing a nigger in Mississippi.’ 

One of Gaston’s first cases involved a free colored girl, who 
had been bound out as an apprentice, and absconding, had been 
harbored by the defendant. Gaston pointed out in this case that 
the power of dissolving the indenture belonged to those who had 
formed it, or else to the court. Therefore, it could not be broken 
by the apprentice, for during minority the latter might be seduced 
into an unfit service and lured away to vice and idleness and ruin. 
He criticized the existing laws on the subject and declared that 
defects in the indentures should be corrected, saying, “There 
is a numerous and helpless portion of the community subject 
to the operation of those laws which create an involuntary obli- 
gation of service, and it is of high importance that these laws 
should receive such a construction as will protect them from 
oppression and injury, while at the same time it secures the 
rights of their temporary masters.” 

In another case concerning free men of color, Gaston made a 
decision of the highest import to this section of the community, 
when he declared them to be citizens of the state. In this par- 
ticular issue the Attorney General had insisted that the con- 
stitutional prohibitions regarding life, liberty, and cruel punish- 
ments need not enter into examination because the defendant, 
being a person of color, had never belonged to the political body 
and so was not a citizen. Gaston assailed this doctrine on several 
counts; in his lengthy opinion, a few sentences stand out. “The 
bill of rights said that all men had the right to worship; was 
this declaration to be understood as belonging solely to the citi- 
zens of North Carolina? According to the laws of the state all 
within it who were not slaves fell within two classes, free men 
or aliens. Slaves manumitted in the state became freemen, and 

%4 Holt, “‘The Supreme Court of North Carolina and Slavery,” p. 24. 
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therefore, if born within North Carolina were citizens of North 
Carolina, and all free persons born within the state were citizens 
of the state. Naturalization was the removal of the disability 
of alienage, while emancipation was the removal of the incapacity 
of slavery. The possession of political power was not essential 
to constitute a citizen, for if so then women, minors, and persons 
who had not paid taxes were not citizens.” 

A matter always arousing contention in the old South was the 
freeing of slaves, and on this subject practically every Southern 
state had a code of laws. In a case decided by Gaston in 1835 he 
held that manumission was the act of the owner. He stated that 
the power to perform this was restrained and regulated, but 
could not be taken from the owner and conferred upon a judicial 
tribunal, for not even the legislature could emancipate a slave 
without the assent of the master.** In keeping with his humane 
protection of the rights of slaves he maintained, in the case of 
State vs. Jarrett, that the insolence of a slave did not justify an 
excessive battery; that a knife and a fence rail were not lawful 
instruments to correct such insolence. He stated that “Habits of 
humility and obedience belonged to the condition of slaves, and 
as the law would not permit one to resist or flee, his passions 
ought to be tamed down to suit the condition; yet the law would 
be savage if it made no allowance for passion.”*® 

Comparatively few cases involving federal law came before 
the Supreme Court. In one such that did come before the court, 
however, Gaston ruled against the state law, claiming that under 
its authority to establish post-offices Congress could require post- 
masters to devote their time and attention to the execution of 
their appropriate duties, and by such an exemption, to secure 
them against compulsory interruption in the performance of 
these duties. In this opinion he declared that there must be a 
proper respect for the constituted authorities of the general 
government, and a due sense of the necessity of harmony between 
the institutions of the United States and the municipal regula- 
tions of the individual] state.*° He also maintained in another 
decision that because of the interests of the whole community the 
law imposed upon public carriers a responsibility far more 
rigorous than that which measured the liability of ordinary 
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bailees for hire, so such a public carrier could be excused from 
the non-performance of this duty by nothing short of an act of 
God or of a public enemy.*! 

Generally speaking, courts of equity were established to detect 
latent frauds and concealments which the process of law is not 
adapted to reach, to enforce the execution of such matters of 
trust and confidence as are binding in conscience though not 
cognizable in a court of law, and other such affairs. Gaston, in a 
gesture characteristic of his philosophy and humanity, held that 
this court viewed with much jealousy absolute conveyances taken 
from embarrassed men after a negotiation for a loan of money, 
as it regarded such persons as in a state approaching moral 
duress, likely to be goaded on by distress into submission to 
whatever terms that might be exacted. He, moreover, stated that 
even where the written contract clearly conformed to that on 
which the parties had agreed equity would often relieve, because 
its terms were hard and grinding.*®? Another such decision held 
that the plaintiff, whose labor and money had been expended on 
improving property which the ancestor of the defendant had 
encouraged him to expect would become his own, must be com- 
pensated for the additional value which these improvements had 
given the property, for “it was against conscience that they 
should be enriched by gain thus acquired to his injury.’** Gaston 
also thought that “credit, which is indispensable for the com- 
merce of life, can scarcely be commanded in any country where 
a debtor has the power to jeopardize an existing debt by the 
gratuitous alienation of his effects,” so a voluntary conveyance 
is necessarily and in law fraudulent when opposed to the claim 
of a creditor. 

For the purpose of public improvement the legislature had 
passed an act which seemed to confer upon the court the power 
to render judgment for one individual or a company against 
another without notice. Gaston decided that “it would be seen 
on a little examination that the section would not stand a strict 
literal interpretation; that it must be helped by a reasonable 
construction to save it from absurdity.” Although it may have 
been the purpose of the legislature to favor objects of the com- 
pany and facilitate its collections, ‘““we hold no more,” said Gaston, 
“than that it must be exercised with a sacred regard to the 
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principle which lies at the bottom of all justice and fairness, 
which ought never to be violated and which the legislature did 
not mean to violate, to pass on no man’s right until he has had 
the opportunity of being heard in their defense.’** In a seem- 
ingly too trivial case to appear before a Supreme Court he main- 
tained that although ferocious dogs could be destroyed by any 
person, it would be monstrous to require exemption from all 
fault as a condition for their existence; that if such deflections 
from strict propriety as those enumerated in the case at hand be 
sufficient to give a dog a bad name and kill him, the entire race 
of those faithful and useful animals might be rightly extirpated. 
In a case involving the shooting by an officer of an escaping 
prisoner, Gaston said that “you can only kill to save life or limb, 
or prevent a great crime, or to accomplish a necessary public 
duty.” In this case he declared that if a legal process be civil 
in nature or the crime a misdemeanor only, an officer, although 
he could not otherwise arrest or retake his prisoner, could not 
intentionally kill him, for this would be murder.* 

In the case of State vs. Miller, which had as its issue the sepa- 
ration of the jury, Gaston dissented from his associates. He 
spent. much anxious reflection in preparation of his course, again 
and again reviewing the case of the State vs. Douglas for 
precedents. Because of his dissent from the majority opinion 
of Ruffin and Daniel, he anxiously wrote Kent for his unbiased 
view of this dissent, saying that this circumstance made him 
doubt the correctness of his own opinion. The latter thanked him 
for allowing its perusal, remarking that it appeared to him to 
be “a piece of close, logical, forcible, analytical, and almost ines- 
capable reasoning and justification of the principle of law and 
of the authorities applicable to the case.’’** The call for a mistrial 
had hinged upon the fact that one of the jurymen had been 
absent from the rest for a short period after all the evidence in 
the case had been presented. The judge expressed the opinion 
that a fact was proven and the violation immaterial. Contrary 
to this expression of the lower court judge, however, Gaston 
held that in a criminal case and especially in one where life 
was at hazard the prisoner was to be considered as standing 
upon all his rights and waiving nothing on the score of irregu- 


larity, and that such separation was forbidden in all cases, 
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because it tended to destroy the purity of jury trials. To his 
mind such an attempt to vest the judge “with the irresponsible 
and uncontrolable power to dispense with positive legal require- 
ments, intended to secure the upright administration of justice, 
and to declare when their non-observance should and when it 
should not invalidate what was done in contempt of them, ought 
not to be under a government of laws.” He felt that trial by jury 
should be kept under the protection of the law and not left under 
the patronage of its ministers.**7 He maintained that one of the 
duties of judges was “to hand down the deposit of the law as 
they had received it, without addition, dimunition, or change; 
although it was a duty the faithful performance of which was 
exceedingly difficult—they must refrain from all tempting novel- 
ties, listen to no suggestion of expediency, give in to no plausible 
theories, and submit to be deemed old fashioned and bigoted 
formalists, at a time when all around were running on in the 
supposed career of liberal improvement.” 

Gaston always showed a remarkable respect for the dignity 
of the law, combining with this a deep humility and a knowledge 
of human limitations, admitted only by those really great in 
soul and mind. Reading between the lines one is forced to notice 
this in many of his decisions, as in one in which he stated that 
a certain opinion was his own and not that of the court, so he 
would be very willing to reconsider and discard his view should 
it prove erroneous. On another occasion he expressed regret 
that a case involving questions worthy of discussion had been 
submitted without it and manifested his willingness for a 
rehearing. 

By inference he once rebuked the legislature, but at the same 
time upheld its decree. In so doing he declared that it was the 
duty of the court to carry out the enactments of the legislature 
and that the court had no right to judge of their policy, so it 
would be a manifest departure from the province of judicial 
interpretation to treat as a fraud what the law sanctioned. He 
likewise felt it necessary to adhere steadily, in so far as possible, 
to the decisions of his predecessors because carelessness in this 
respect could scarcely fail to involve them in error and throw 
the law into confusion. When interpretations were found to 
conflict the latest must be presumed correct, although not so 
conclusively as to forbid examination. Concerning constitutions 
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he warned that they were “not themes proposed for ingenious 
speculation but fundamental laws ordained for practical pur- 
poses. Their meaning once ascertained by judicial interpretation 
and contented acquiescence they were laws in that meaning 
until the power that formed changed.’’** 

During the two terms of the Supreme Court Gaston was very 
busy, but he found that he had more leisure time than when he 
had been in private practice. Toward the close of his life he 
began to make yearly visits to his daughter, Susan, who lived 
with her husband in New York, their estate being next to that 
of Gaston’s old friend, Chancellor Kent. On one of these visits 
Gaston purchased a library for the Supreme Court of North 
Carolina at a cost of $1,361.75. 

After his admittance to the court Gaston declined to take part 
in politics. In the Whig campaign of 1840 he was asked by a 
committee of Whigs from Alabama to attend a rally there, 
but to this invitation he replied: 


There is a deeply rooted sentiment with the people of “the good Old 
North State” that their judges ought to keep aloof from political con- 
tention. The unaffected respect that I feel for all those habitual opinions 
which give a character to the state and which cannot be uprooted without 
injury to its fundamental institutions . . . makes this inaction . . . of 
high public expediency. . . . There should be in a community a class of 
citizens qualified with their mild influence . . . to check excesses.5’ 


He was also asked to accept different posts of honor and trust, 
but he refused to consider these. When the Whigs captured the 
legislature of North Carolina they offered to elect him to the 
United State Senate; when the two North Carolina Senators, 
who were finally elected, reached the Capital they wrote back to 
Gaston stating their intention to give his name to the President 
should that individual offer their state either the position of 
Secretary of State or Minister to England—but to both pro- 
posals he returned a steadfast refusal. To Susan (who had been 
disappointed in his rejection of high honors), after assuring her 
of his own satisfaction in his position, he concluded thusly: 


To administer justice in the last resort, to expound and apply the laws 
for the advancement of right and the suppression of wrong is an ennobling 
and indeed a holy office, and the exercise of its functions while it raises 
my mind above the mists of earthborne cares and passions, always seems 
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to impart fresh vigor to my understanding and a better temper to my 
whole soul.®* 


Perhaps no better expression than this can be made to sum up 
his philosophy and application of the law—the advancement of 
right and the suppression of wrong. His entire ten years upon 
the bench of the Supreme Court were spent toward this end. 
Concerning this his contemporary, John H. Wheeler, said: “The 
manner in which he discharged his important duties, his pro- 
found and varied literature, his extensive legal knowledge, his 
severe and patient research, his polished and clear compositions, 
render his opinions from this exalted tribunal, not only monu- 
ments of legal learning, but models of elegant literature.” Judge 
William H. Battle thought his decision in State vs. Will and 
the dissenting opinion in State vs. Miller “among the finest 
judicial arguments to be found in any country.” His opinion in 
State vs. Manuel was cited in 1856 by Judge Curtis of the United 
States Supreme Court in his dissent in the famous Dred Scott 
case; in this dissent Judge Curtis stated that Gaston’s opinion 
had been declared sound law in several other states as well as 
North Carolina. Kemp Battle, famous jurist of North Carolina, 
once declared that Gaston did not have the reputation of Ruffin 
as regards law, but had a broad, statesmanlike view of legal 
principles and was much more a statesman than the latter. 
It has been said of Gaston that “belonging to a minority faith, 
he probably defended more minority causes than any man of his 
day.”** Probably his greatest contribution to the judicial code 
of his state was his declaration of the human dignity of the 
Negro. He ameliorated the hard lot of the slaves whenever pos- 
sible, and protected them from brutal conduct of irresponsibie 
and cruel masters; he aided the free person of color by declaring 
him a citizen of the state of North Carolina. With broad, states- 
manlike decisions he led the way to a policy of humanity and 
generosity to the humble and unfortunate. Of a deep religious 
nature and training, his virtues and deeds shone forth not only 
in his daily life but also in his legal philosophy, principles and 
practice. No judge of North Carolina made a greater impression 
upon the common people, none left behind such a deep memory 
as his name commands. 
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DISLOYALTY TO THE CONFEDERACY IN 
SOUTHWESTERN VIRGINIA, 1861-1865" 


By HENRY T. SHANKS 


In 1861 southwestern Virginia was almost as much a distinct 
section as was the Tidewater.’ It included the counties between 
the Blue Ridge on the east, Kentucky and what became West 
Virginia on the west, Tennessee on the south, and the James 
River on the north.’ It embraced about one-fifth of the territory 
of the old state. Unlike the northwestern part of the Virginia 
of 1861, where Union sentiment prevailed from the begin- 
ning,* the southwestern counties included a predominantly 
Southern population. Its farmers owned an appreciable number 
of slaves, and in the decade of the fifties the rate of increase 
of slaves there was more rapid than in the eastern portion of the 
state.” The people were linked to Richmond by a railroad and 
by marketing ties. They were bitterly hostile to abolitionism, 
to the Republican party, and to the election of Lincoln.’ More- 
over, their loyalty to the Southern cause was demonstrated by 
their strong support of secession. In the Virginia secession con- 
vention, eighty-five per cent of the delegates from these south- 
western counties voted for the ordinance of secession, as con- 
trasted to eighty-four per cent of those from east of the Blue 
Ridge and thirty-seven per cent of those from the northern part 
of the Valley.’ When the first call for troops was made, the 
response in the southwestern counties was equal to that from 
other portions of the state.* 

These statements are not presented to show that the people 
of this region were unanimous for the Confederacy; for later 
developments prove their loyalty was not deep rooted. Instead, 
these suggestions are made to substantiate the thesis that south- 

1A fellowship from the General Education Board and a grant-in-aid from the Social 
Science Research Council for 1935-36 made possible the research for this article. 
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western Virginia, at the beginning of the struggle, was loyal to 
the South. The reversal of sentiment from intense loyalty to 
hostility is taken as representative of similar changes in senti- 
ment in many parts of the Confederacy. A study, therefore, of 
the southwestern counties of the Old Dominion should throw 
light on the decline of loyalty throughout the South. 

The enthusiasm of the people from the southwestern part of 
Virgitfia remained strong throughout 1861. The hardships which 
appeared in 1862 and which increased with each succeeding year, 
the inefficiency and confusion in Confederate administration, and 
particular local grievances soon brought forth expressions of dis- 
satisfaction. Partisans who from the first tried to build an anti- 
Davis party were quick to sense and to take advantage of the 
changing sentiment.® This was especially true of former Whigs 
who always blamed the Democrats for having provoked the con- 
flict. Even some supporters of Davis were led to believe that 
the President was trying to make himself a dictator.'’° They 
accused Davis of appointing army commanders whose only merit 
was loyalty to him, of suspending the writ of habeas corpus and 
imposing martial law unnecessarily, of enforcing the tax-in- 
kind and conscription harshly, and of impressing slaves and sup- 
plies against the interest of the people.‘ These war measures 
did produce hardships, which Davis without success tried to 
alleviate. In addition to these complaints and grievances com- 
mon to the whole Confederacy, southwestern Virginians felt 
that they were unfairly treated in the removal of General Floyd. 
John B. Floyd, a politician of questionable reputation, had served 
as governor, congressman and cabinet officer of the United 
States. When the war started he led the southwestern troops in 
many minor battles. These things made him a popular hero in 
his own section of the state. When he was rather summarily dis- 
missed after his questionable conduct at Fort Donelson, many 
of his compatriots of Virginia believed that he had been removed 
from command because the President disliked him personally 
and because his aggressive method of fighting did not conform 


®In Virginia the anti-Davis or states’ rights party was never as strong as it was in some 
of the other Southern states, especially North Carolina and Georgia. Nevertheless there were 
many conflicts between the state governor and the legislature on one side and the Confederate 
authorities on the other. An analysis of the editorials of the Richmond, Lynchburg, Lexington, 
and Staunton newspapers and of the letters received by the Confederate war department 
reveal how extensive this feeling was. 

_ © For a discussion of this fear in the several Southern states see F. L. Owsley, States 

Rights and the Confederacy. 

1. Georgia Lee Tatum, Disloyalty in the Confederacy, pp. 13-21. 
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to the war department’s more unpopular and deliberate West 
Point style.'” 

After Davis refused to reinstate Floyd to a command, the 
Virginia legislature, in compliance with southwestern pressure,'* 
created a state army of 10,000 and placed Floyd at its head."* 
After it was organized, this force caused further friction. The 
state officers, contrary to the law, filled their ranks by recruiting 
men subject to Confederate call.‘° Some even encouragefl men 
in the Confederate army to desert and join the state forces.** 
When one officer went to Floyd’s camp to seize some deserters, he 
was threatened with arrest.'’ In like manner there is evidence 
to show that Confederate officers induced men in Floyd’s army to 
join them.** The two forces also quarrelled over supplies. The 
commissary of each seized for its army’s consumption the food 
designed for the other.’® Floyd did not coéperate with the Con- 
federates in battle and refused to take his men out of the south- 
western section. Although this state force was abolished in 1863, 
the feeling it engendered was partly responsible for the Con- 
federacy’s inability to obtain many recruits thereafter in that 
section.*® It was also partly responsible for the disfavor with 
which Confederate generals of the southwestern army were held. 
Davis found it necessary to change commanders of that depart- 
ment six times without finding one who escaped constant criticism 
from the local citizens.” 


12 The editor of the on Virginian, April 18, 1862, declared that Floyd “is unfor- 


tunate enough not to be a a -in-law or kinsman of resident Davis. We . do know that 
he is a gallant officer—that his whole soul is in his work—that . . . his command have the 
most unbounded confidence in him.” 

18 Floyd was poaay * popular in southwestern Virginia. J. P. Holcombe, a congressman 
from Albemarle County, wrote Davis, April 25, 1862: “From personal knowledge on the part 
of some of them from private letters, oral communications of prominent citizens, and 
extensively signed memorials which have been received by others, the delegation are firmly 

rsuaded that General Floyd is capable of couderies valuable service . . . in southwestern 

Jirginia.”” He reminded the President that Floyd knew the country and held the confidence 
of the ple there. Letters received by the Confederate War Department, National Archives. 
(Hereafter cited as Letters Rec’d by D.) Other letters in this same collection supporting 
Holcombe’s view were from W. K. Huskell and Walter Preston from Abington, April 27 
and 26, respectively. See also Daily Rich " 

4 There never were over 4,038 actuall enrolled. “Consolidated Returns of the State 
Troops under Command of Major General Floyd, 7. 1863,” Doc. 12 of Messages of the 
Governor and Accompanying Documents, 1862-1863 4X. 

35 “Communications bana page the Son ee ence Between the State and Gates 
Officers Relative to Conscription 1862,” 4 of Journal of F rad Virginia Senate 
ae) Y Documents, 13 63 oe PP: 78. (Hereafter cited as Doc. 4, Jour. of Sen. 1862- 1963) 

4, Jour. Sen, 1862-18 63, p. $ Gen. Sam Jones to Sec. Seddon, Dec. 16, 1862, 
Letter Book of | Ww. and East Tenn. of Gen. heons. S. (National Archives). 4 
17 Doc. 4, Jour. + Sen., 1862-1863, p. 7; Major J. B. Dorman to Lt. Col. J. C. Shields, 
Oct. 13, 1862, Tate Rec’d by W. D. 

18 Maj. + G es be Fd to W. R. Staples, Mar. 7, 1863, Letters Rec’d by W. D.; 
The War “of + oe gs age a Compilation the O Official R Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies i vol. LI, pt. 2, p. 656. (Hereafter cited as O. R.) 

# Gov. J wa to Sec. Seddon, Dec. 10, 1862, and Walter Preston to Sec. Randolph, 
Nov. mies” aes Rec’d by W. D. 

whens Sam Jones to Sec. Seddon, Mar. 29, 1863. Letters Rec’d by W. 

1 These were Generals H. C. Heth, Humphrey Marshall, John Echols, 4, ‘Jones, William 
Loring, and J. by 
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In addition to the military grievances, the people were antag- 
onized by the impressment of supplies and slaves. Early in the 
war the Confederate currency depreciated to such an extent that 
farmers were reluctant to accept it in exchange for their 
products. It frequently became necessary, therefore, for the 
War Department to secure supplies through seizure. In the 
enforcement of impressment, many officers, especially in the 
Valley and southwestern Virginia, overstepped the bounds of the 
law. The law provided for seizure, in an emergency, of all food 
above that required for the support of the owner’s family. 

Great opposition to impressment developed in most of the 
state.*? It was contended that Confederate agents paid such low 
prices for the things impressed that the incentive to produce 
was destroyed. The Abingdon Virginian carried an editorial to 
the effect that “many farmers of the county . . . have determined 
to put out as little corn and other grains as possible.’** In one 
case, which is typical of the contemporary reports, the govern- 
ment impressed corn at $1.30 a bushel when it was selling in the 
open market for $2.45. This, it was added, is “an act of tyranny 
and oppression, unconstitutional and unjust.’’* 

Not only was there opposition to impressment in general, but, 
in addition, much animosity was developed in southwestern Vir- 
ginia by the methods employed by certain agents. A letter of 
“Civis” in the Lexington Gazette, April 20, 1864, stated that men 
without sufficient food had had their corn impressed by force. 
Some agents, he continued, drew pistols to enforce their demands. 
All the seed corn and all reserved food for the family were taken. 
A sheriff of Washington County wrote his congressman, March 
3, 1864, that the impressment agents had taken nearly all the 
food from the families of his county. Nothing, he said, had 
been left for the stock or for seed.*® This was an unusual case 
of impressment in behalf of General Longtreet’s hungry army 
which passed through. He later restrained his men. Nevertheless, 
the story was retold to make enemies of the government and to 
spread discontent.** Governor William Smith in his regular 
message to the General Assembly, December 7, 1863, declared 

22 Richmond Whig, Mar. 3, 1863; Staunton Spectator, Mar. 3, 1863; Lexington Gazette, 
Jan. 29 1863. 

~ uoted in Richmond jan. 8, 8 ee, 3, 1863. 

xington Gazette - 9, 
w. > anes Rec’d by _ = to J. B. Baldwin, Nov. 4, 1864, Letters Rec’d by 


% Telegram of J. W. Stet to Gen. J. C. Breckinridge, April 14, 1864, Letters Rec'd 
by W. Va. and East Tenn. Dep 
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that the manner in which impressment had been carried out in 
Virginia had produced “uncalculable mischief.” Men, he con- 
tinued, unqualified for their posts, had conducted their depart- 
ments in such ways as to cause a “multitude of well meaning 
men great dissatisfaction with the confederate government.””’ 
Some of these stories of unfair impressment were without foun- 
dation and grew with the telling.** 

The scarcity of grain caused many to support a movement 
against its impressment for government distilleries. Petitions 
from citizens of Wythe, Floyd, Montgomery, Patrick, and 
Roanoke counties were sent to the legislature urging the enact- 
ment of a law to prevent all distillation of grain.*® As early as 
February, 1862, it was claimed by the people of Roanoke County 
that they were a “ruined people” if something were not done to 
save the corn supply.*® In Rockbridge and Augusta counties just 
north of the section under study, 500,000 gallons of whiskey were 
made each year for the Confederate government.*: According to 
the Lexington Gazette, February 3, 1864, the Confederate gov- 
ernment refused to accept whiskey which was below a certain 
standard, and, therefore, government distillers deliberately pro- 
duced sub-standard whiskey which they could sell to the general 
public at $25 a gallon against the government price of $3 a gallon 
for acceptable liquor. And what hurt most, this editor continued, 
was the fact that the corn used for this manufacturing came by 
impressment.*? The Augusta County court, December 28, 1863, 
declared to the Secretary of War that distillation was “an unmiti- 
gated nuisance” and that the suffering for food there would be 
great during the winter if the government did not cease its 
policy of imprisonment for distilleries.* 

Similar complaints developed over the impressment of slaves 
to work on fortifications and in the salt mines. These impress- 
ments frequently resulted in the death or impairment of the 
health of the slaves.** The fact that the slaves were paid for in 
certificates which could not be redeemed until after the war 

27 Message of the Governor and Accompanying Documents, 1863-1864, pp. vi-vii. 

8 William Duncan to Gen. John Williams, Feb. 13, 1863, Letters Rec’d by W. D 

2 Legislative petitions in Virginia State Archives. 

rt pn noth ok Eg ag yu aati mee 

82 The same idea was advanced by the editor of the Staunton Spectator, Jan. 26, 1864. 


33 Letters Rec’d by W. D 
% There are many reports of ill-treatment of the slaves working on the fortifications. The 


sheriff of Franklin ee | declared that the slaves which were last sent were “shockingly 


abused.” Letter to Gov. 


mith, Jan. 10, 1865. Executive Papers of Gov. Smith Va. State 
Archives. 
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caused additional dissatisfaction.** Federal raids and the under- 
ground railroad were responsible for other slave losses. As a 
result, many planters lost half of their laborers. This endangered 
the food supply.** When near the end of the war Davis proposed 
arming the slaves, planters began talking of rebellion against 
what seemed to be an autocratic government. 

These grievances with the Confederate government resulted in 
a gradual change in sentiment from great enthusiasm for the 
Southern cause in 1861 to moderate loyalty in 1862, indifference 
in 1863, opposition in 1864, and open rebellion in 1865. The extent 
of disloyalty prior to 1864 is difficult to measure. It was usually 
under cover and took the form of attacks on the administration 
and its policies without an expression of doubt as to the out- 
come and justice of the Confederate cause. There were, however, 
definite signs of disaffection even in 1862. General Humphrey 
Marshali wrote President Davis, March 2, 1862, that he had 
spent the past four weeks in Russel and Wise counties and that 
the people there refused to volunteer. Instead, he continued, they 
acted as though they had no interest in the war. Men of property 
were hoarding grain, hay and bacon, and “on every side I see 
unwillingness to lend a helping hand.” A whole district in Wise 
County, he said, was “as false as could be.’’*’ 

The defeats in the early part of 1862 caused some Confed- 
erates to lose hope.** Lee County officials, because of the fact 
that they bordered on the Unionist sections of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, asked the governor to have their troops return home 
to protect them from the local Unionists.** They explained that 
they had to fight a civil war on their own border. Some loyal 
citizens had to take to the mountains for safety.*° Major Thomas 
Rowland reported from Abingdon that it was hard to tell the 
loyal from the disloyal because the loyal were “so much alarmed” 
that through fear they did not show their colors.*' Many of 
the sixty-third Virginia Regiment of the militia deserted when 
they were ordered to leave the southwest and join the Con- 

85 Governor’s message Dec. 7, 1863, Messages of Gov. and Accompanying Documents, p. xix. 


% Henry Derkins, presiding justice of Floyd County, to Gov. Smith, Jan. 7, 1865. Exec. 
Papers of Gov. Smith. 


O. R., ser. 1, vol. LII, pt. 2, pp. 283-2 
A. © 
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38 A. A. Chapman to Gov. Letcher, Feb. 28, 1862, Miscellaneous Letters and Papers (Va. 
State Archives). 


i iP Morgan to Gov. Letcher, Mar. 25, 1862, Calendar of State Papers, XI, 204-205. 
© Daily Richmond Examiner, Oct. 20, 1862. : : 

“1 Memoirs of the War, Diary and Correspondence, edited by a Virginia General. MS. 
(Confederate Museum), Oct. 7, 1863. 
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federate army before Richmond. Their colonel not only refused 
to interfere with these deserters but also refused to go himself.‘ 
The extent of desertion and the ineffectiveness of the conscrip- 
tion acts substantiates the contention that disaffection was wide- 
spread. In these two respects southwestern Virginia was not 
unlike, except in degree, the rest of the South. On July 17, 
1862, in a “confidential circular,” the Secretary of War reminded 
the state governors that the armies were “so much weakened” 
by desertions and absences without leave that the Confederacy 
was unable to reap the fruits of the victories of the summer. 
He then reminded the chief executive of Virginia, in his letter 
to him, that he had resorted to court martials, pressure on the 
enrolling officers, and, with the governor’s consent, the aid of 
the sheriffs, constables and jailors, and, yet, “the evil con- 
tinues.” The only hope rested on the mustering of public opinion 
against deserters.** In his annual report to President Davis, 
November 26, 1863, the Secretary of War indicated that the 
effective force of the army was generally little more than a half, 
and never two-thirds of the number in the ranks. On an average, 
he continued, one-third of the army was unnecessarily absent.‘ 
He estimated that the armies of the Confederacy lost from sick- 
ness, desertions, and wounds, 80,000 men during 1863.‘ 
Many deserters returning to their homes in the Unionist 
sections of North Carolina, Tennessee, and the Lower South 
passed through southwestern Virginia.** This increased desertion 
in the latter region. William A. Burwell of Franklin County 
wrote the Secretary of War, August 6, 1862, for authority to 
arrest local deserters as well as those passing through his 
county, for there were “a great many” and they “come in nearly 
every day in squads of from four to ten. It is alarming to see 
it and no one seems to trouble themselves to arrest them.” No 
one, he concluded, was willing to assist him because he sup- 
ported an unpopular cause.** Captain B. P. Morrison warned the 
people that if they “would not encourage desertion by receiving, 
entertaining and employing stragglers, the effective force of the 
army would be increased at least one fourth.’** Major J. B. 


n Pa Sam Jones to Gen. Cooper, Dec. 31, 1862, Letter Book of W. Va. and East Tenn., 


#0. R., ser. 4, vol. II, 7. 

“0. R., ser. 4, vol. Ii, 975. : 
P b wy = Seddon, Report of Secretary of War with Accompanying Documents, Nov. 
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# Anonymous letter from Buckingham County to Secretary Seddon, Aug. 10, 1863. 
Letters Rec’d by W. D. 
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Dorman, enrolling officer of the section, wrote his commander, 
Lieutenant Colonel J. C. Shields, September 11, 1862, that there 
were between one and two hundred deserters in Carroll County. 
In “Wythe, Carroll, Floyd, etc.” the number of deserters, he 
declared, is “scandalously grave and is increasing.’’** 

Beginning with late 1862 deserters organized into hostile bands 
of from two to forty or more and molested the loyal citizens. 
In 1862 citizens of Floyd County wrote the governor of numerous 
crimes which were being committed by these bands, who, accord- 
ing to one of these letters, not only endangered the lives of the 
innocent but threatened death to any one who reported them.*° 
The justices of Washington County reported to the legislature 
that the bands there were beyond their control. They roamed 
over the county and robbed citizens indiscriminately of money, 
clothing, horses, saddles, grain and forage."' In Scott County 
citizens asked for martial law to break up the lawlessness of 
deserter brands.*? Companies of cavalry which were sent to 
arrest the marauders fought them in a pitched battle before 
they were able to assert their authority. Even those arrested 
were sometimes recaptured by other deserters or, out of fear 
of the bands, were released by local officials.** 

The lukewarm feeling which had developed by 1863 was 
- responsible for the small number of men enrolling in the army. 
Throughout the South many felt that conscription was uncon- 
stitutional. Governor Letcher and General Floyd in Virginia 
were of this view.** The governors of North Carolina and Georgia 
made its enforcement even more difficult than in Virginia. 
In southwestern Virginia the enrollment was small. Major J. B. 
Dorman, the district enrolling officer, reported on October 13, 
1862, that for the past month the collection of conscripts in his 
district proceeded at “a very unsatisfactory rate. From the coun- 
ties of Wythe, Smyth, Carroll, Grayson, Tazewell, and Russell 

. ho returns have been received and for the latter two none 
at any time.”®* Efforts to have men unfit for full duty assigned 
to the quartermaster or other staff departments failed com- 


“ Letters Rec’d by W. D. 

% Tazewell Price to Gov. Letcher, Nov. 16, 1862. Letcher’s Executive Papers, Va. State 
Archives. Several other letters are in the same collection. 

5 Letters Rec’d by W. D. 

58 Petition of citizens of Scott County, Letters Rec’d by D. 

53 Gen. Sam Jones to Gen. Cooper, eb. 4, 1863. Letter Book of W. Va. and East Tenn., 
II, 287; Henry Derkins to Gov. Letcher, Oct. 31, 1863. Letcher’s Executive Papers. 

% John B. Floyd to Gov. Letcher, June 29, 1962. _ 45 of Messages and Papers cf the 
Gov ernor ene Accompanying Documents, 1862- 1863, 

SA. Moore, Conscription and Conflict in the 7. a chapter XII. 
May ‘J. B. Dorman to Lt. Col. J. C. Shields, Oct. 13, 1862. Letters Rec’d by W. D. 
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pletely.*’ Frequently men arrested for violating the conscription 
act were excused by loyal judges under writs of habeas corpus. 
In Giles County, for instance, General Henry Heth reported that 
“men of influence” who were working for individual advance- 
ment tried to prevent men from eighteen to thirty-five joining 
his command. He therefore felt that only martial law “can 
arrest this ruinous policy.’”** As a counter measure, over-zealous 
Confederate officers sometimes violated the law in order to in- 
crease enrollment. Floyd reported to the governor that “men are 
seized in the fields at work by press gangs armed with gun and 
bayonet, without a moment’s notice, and dragged away to the 
ranks without ever having been permitted to go to their houses 
for a change of clothes.’** General Heth issued an order, which 
upon the command of the war department was soon revoked, 
to the effect that he would have conscripts shot wherever they 
were found unless they reported themselves to him within five 
days.” This order created such bad feelings that his successor, 
General William Loring, was embarrassed in the execution of 
the law. He had to apply for the suspension of the writ of 
habeas corpus in Giles, Pulaski, Montgomery, Roanoke, Wythe, 
and Bland counties because of the inclination of the judges there 
to grant writs to excuse deserters.” 

Under the conscription laws many people were exempted from 
military service. Governor Letcher reported to the legislature, 
March 25, 1862, that the number in Virginia violating the state 
law of conscription was “absolutely startling,” especially because 
of the physical disabilities. He blamed the family physicians 
for being too lenient with the ones called up for examination.” 
Under the Confederate law state officers were exempt. In south- 
western Virginia this became a serious problem, especially in 
1864. Many young men became candidates for state offices in 
order to escape military service. 

As the chances of Confederate victory diminished and the war’s 
hardships increased, the disaffection of 1862 and 1863 became 
much more pronounced in 1864 and 1865. A secret society, the 
Heroes of America, became active and strengthened the anti- 


5? Dorman to a oe. ss 1862. Letters Rec’d by W. 
58 Gen. Heth to Sec. sh, May 14, 1862. Letters Reva by W. D. 
5° Doc. Fe Messages o ry and Accompanyi Docs., 1862- "1863, 82. 
ite , ae to - a: June 15, 1862, ers Rec’d by WwW. D.; O. R. ser. 1, 
. 584. 
Li it Link to Secretary of War, Aug. 3, 1862. Letters Rec’d by W. D. 
® Doc. 45, ng £0 Se of the Gov. and Accompanying Docs., 1862-1863, 30. 
8 See below, pp. 132, 133. 
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Confederate forces.** There are several theories as to the origin 
of the order. Some credit it to Henderson Adams, who later was 
State Auditor during Governor W. W. Holden’s administration in 
North Carolina.® According to Henry Questine of Montgomery 
County, Virginia, it was brought into the southwestern counties 
of his state by Horace Dean of North Carolina in the fall of 
1863.°* Another contention is that the order was brought into the 
South by the Federal army and that Grant and Lincoln were 
members.*’ There is also doubt as to when it originated and 
when it came into Virginia. Activities similar to those of the 
Heroes of America were carried on in southwestern Virginia in 
1862.** Miss Georgia Lee Tatum credits its entrance into Virginia 
to this period.® The first reference to it was in 1863." By the 
spring of 1864 it was sufficiently well organized and active for 
loyal citizens to write the governor many letters about con- 
ditions.” Investigators who were sent into the region concluded 
that it originated in remote localities and so for “a long time” 
escaped detection.” 

On April 6, 1864, a citizen of Floyd County wrote the governor 
that there “exists in this county a secret organization whose 
avowed object is to stop this war. ... Almost if not entirely every 
deserter in the County—and every ‘union’ man and Lincoln 
well wisher in the county are believed upon indubitable grounds 
to be members of the society.”"* In reply to a letter of inquiry 
from the governor, Dr. A. J. Hoback, who had the governor’s 
confidence, wrote later in April that the members of the order 
denied that it was a treasonable society. Instead, they held that 
it was a charitable organization designed to mitigate the horrors 
of war. Although Dr. Hoback was unable to name any members, 
he stated that it was generally believed that a “very large 


* Sometimes in southwestern Virginia the society was called “‘Heroes of 1776.” H. J. 
Leory to the Secretary of War, July 11, 1864, Letters Rec’d by W. D. In Alabama the society 
was called the Peace Society, and it was very active. See Bessie Martin, Desertion of Alabama 
Troops from the Confederate Army. A Study of Sectionalism, pp. 114-120. 

=: . Hamilton, “Heroes of America,” Publications of the Southern History 
ducsiitian XI 

° Tatum, Bistoyalty in Conf., 32; O. R., ser. 4, vol. III, 806. 

* Tatum, Disloyalty in Conf., 33; Daniel H. H e, a member, admitted to detectives that 
Federal — knew about the order and that its members were not molested by Federal troops. 

R., ser. 4, vol. III, 809. In his report to the Secretary of War, General Loring, November 
1, 1864, stated that the headquarters of the order were within the enemy lines and that it was 
probably under the “guidance of intelligent and tactful traitors and foes.” O. R., ser. 4, vol. 


III, 

° ‘See above, 123. 

°° Tatum, Distoyalty in Conf., > 158. 
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7 See fi files of Miscellaneous Letters and Papers for several letters to the governor on this 
subject in the months of April = May. 
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majority of the citizens of this county are in it.” The members, 
he added, were made of those who were originally union men 
or those who were despondent of Confederate success. It 
included the deserters, unionists, a few slaveholders. He esti- 
mated that there were five hundred deserters in the county and 
that they were generally members, and were usually armed." 
On September 11, 1864, the loyal citizens of Roanoke and Floyd 
counties petitioned the governor for protection against bands of 
200 and 300 deserters of Franklin, Floyd, Roanoke, and Mont- 
gomery counties. They were led by Federal officers and constantly 
seized arms, horses, and other supplies of the loyal citizens. 
Some of the newly elected justices of the peace, the petition 
continued, were sympathetic to deserters and were giving aid 
to them.” 

The Confederate authorities, about the same time, heard of 
the disloyal society and sent H. J. Leory to investigate. He 
employed a local lawyer, Nicholas F. Bocock, to help with the 
legal side, and engaged two detectives from Richmond to assist 
two local ones who, posing as members, learned the secrets of 
the society and uncovered its activities. As the detectives went 
around they pretended to be Northern agents trying to get 
through the lines. From early September until the middle of 
November, they visited various parts of the southwestern coun- 
ties and gathered information which was sent to the Confederate 
war department.” From their reports and those of General 
John Echols, who was in command of that part of Virginia, a 
fairly completed picture is available. 

According to these reports” the society was widespread, well 
organized, and dangerous. In September Leory reported to Gen- 
eral Braxton Bragg at Richmond that he was “amazed at the 
extent of disloyalty.” He estimated that there were eight hun- 
dred members in Montgomery County. There its members suc- 
ceeded in electing the sheriff, justices of the peace, and other 
local officers. He was convinced that it extended into North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and even to Richmond and General Lee’s 
army.”® Secretary of War Seddon wrote Davis on November 9: 

wh A. J. Hoback to Gov. oy | 7 26, 1864. Misc. Letters and Papers. 
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It embraces some citizens of influence hitherto unsuspected. In several 
counties its members exercise a controlling influence over witnesses and 
juries. With success, its leaders have become more ambitious. They have 
lately conceived the idea of forming a new state of southwestern Virginia 
and within their association they have elected officers whom they style 
governor, lieutenant-governor, brigadier general, and judges. They claim to 
have at least one regiment’® in our army in which the majority of soldiers 
are members, and in many other regiments members of the society are 
actually engaged in encouraging desertion and spreading the ideas of the 
society.®° 


General Echols declared that the order had recently grown in 
size and importance “with great rapidity.”** A whole regiment 
of Hood’s army, which was placed on picket duty, went over in 
a body to the enemy.* In an interview the detectives had at 
Fincastle, they learned that at least 1,000 members had passed 
through that town during the year. An officer of the society esti- 
mated that three-fourths of the population of Montgomery 
County and nearly all of the people in Washington, Floyd, Giles, 
and Scott counties were affiliated.** John W. Johnston, nephew 
of General Joseph E. Johnston, said that the society was “grow- 
ing fearfully” around Abingdon. 

The society was supposed to include most of the deserters, all 
former Union men, the disheartened Confederates, and religious 
sects, such as the Dunkards, who were opposed to all wars. It 
included many prominent individuals. In Montgomery County, 
for instance, several justices of the peace, the sheriff, several 
Methodist and Dunkard preachers, a lawyer who before the war 
ran for lieutenant governor,** many professional men, some 
planters, the police, and probably a member of the legislature 
were members of the society. John Camper of Fincastle was 
supposedly the head of the society in southwestern Virginia.** 

The society was organized with regular officers. It had a con- 
stitution, a grip, a sign, badges, and pass words for recognition. 
The following conversation between the detective and Daniel 
H. Hoge, a member, illustrates their method of identification. 
After passing the sign or showing his badge, the detective, 
Thomas McGill, opened the conversation by stating that: 


we his was the 54th Va. o- The 22nd Va. had a similar reputation. 
OO. R., ser. 4, vol. III, 

"O. R., ser. 4, vol. III, S12. 13. 

0. R., ser. 4, vol. IIT, 813. 

% O. R., ser. 4, vol. III, 807, 816. 

%O. R., ser. 2 tag ITI, 812. 

8 Daniel H, 
50. R., ser. c ae III, 809, 810, 813. 
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“These are gloomy times here.” 

Hoge: “Yes, they are gloomy.” 

McGill: “Yes, but we are looking for better.” 

Hoge: “What are you looking for?” 

McGill: “A red and white cord.” 

Hoge: “Why a cord?” 

McGill: “Because it is safe for us and our families.”’®* 


After these answers from McGill there was no doubt in Hoge’s 
mind about McGill’s membership in the order. At other times 
the pass words were simpler. When one was approached with 
“three” his reply should be “days.’’** 

In its early days the society was a benevolent association. 
Non-members were informed even later that it was an organi- 
zation designed to mitigate the horrors and cruelties of war.* 
Later developments, however, prove that its real purpose was to 
assist the Federals and to break down the morale of the Con- 
federates. In his report to Secretary Seddon, November 8, 1864, 
Nicholas F. Bocock summarized its purposes as follows: (1) 
encourage and facilitate desertion from the Confederate army; 
(2) protect deserters and assist them in avoiding arrest; (3) give 
information of value to the Federal forces; (4) warn the Federals 
of meditated attacks on them; (5) inform the Federals of the 
position, movements, number of troops, and commanders of the 
Confederates; (6) guide the Federals through the section; (7) 
point out for destruction the property of the loyal citizens; and 
(8) do everything else possible for their own and the Federals’ 
protection and for the defeat of the Confederate cause.®® The 
society was known to most of the Federal officers in the south- 
western section. Nor were its members molested by invading 
Federal forces.” 

The leaders of the society tried to induce the poor to join by 
promising a distribution of the wealthy planters’ property.” 
But their most effective and dangerous work was the stimulation 
of desertion and the protection of deserters. Desertion from 
Tazewell, Lee, and Scott counties was so widespread that a com- 
manding officer recommended furloughs of sixty days as a 
means of reducing this evil. In two Virginia regiments only two 


% O. R., ser. 4, vol. III, 809. 
8 O. R., ser. 4, vol. III, 810. 
8 Dr. A. J. Hoback to G. W. Munford, April 26, 1864. Misc. Letters and Papers. 
© O. R., ser. 4, vol. III, 814. 
% O. R., ser. 4, vol. III, 809. 
9 O R., ser. 4, vol. III, 805. 
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hundred could be found at roll call.** The members of the society 
broke into jails, rescued and guided deserters to places of safety.®* 
One of the detectives in the southwest attended a meeting of 
deserters at which fifty-one armed with Enfield rifles were 
present. The others were well equipped with other makes of guns. 
In the midst of deserters was a Federal officer in Union uniform. 
He admitted that he was there to recruit more men for the Union 
army.” The society sent members into the army to spread dis- 
content.*® By signals such as blowing horns, they warned desert- 
ers in hiding of approaching Confederate guards or officers.” 
They intimidated loyal citizens so that the latter were afraid to 
report the disloyal activities. The following letter written by a 
member of the society to a loyal citizen is indicative of many 
such threats: 


I deem it my duty to give you a good piece of advice. In the first 
place you had better attend to your own business and lit other peoples alone. 
I will more truthfully tell you that you will not be permitted to go to mill 
if you don’t change your’ mode of doing for everybody is aware of your 
reporting evry person you knew of I tell you certain your time is short if 
you dont quit supporting the guard when they are in your neighborhood 
for it is your delight to get them started after people do you no sir 
that evry body knows you and your family are fools in that respect you old 
Southern devil you nevr mind you will not gain anything by your reporting 
and suporting the gard some deserter will lay you aside never mind I hope 
you will get your dues yet you do not lack but one blue pill and some kind 
friend is Just waiting for you to ask for it and you will be acomedated 
you old rebel you had better go home and go to work and mind your own 
bisness and let other people alone and old Sall go home to hell where she 
belongs for cooking for the guard remember the within and obey it for to 
vengence is at hand. 

We, us & Co. 


By the winter of 1864 the southwestern counties were a lia- 
bility to the Confederacy. Enrolling officers were unable to 
arrest deserters or to enroll new men. The problem of pre- 
serving order and protecting the loyal citizens had gone too 
far for the local authorities. Deserters and criminals were organ- 
ized into bands even larger than those of the year before. They 
became “bold enough and strong enough to defy the police and 
the enrolling guard . . . and to make it necessary to send in 


® Letter of Col. H. T. Bowers to Gen. Breckinridge, Dec. 12, 1864, Letters Rec’d by the 
W. Va. and East Tenn. Dept. 

® Lory” wo Gch. Bragg,’ Sept. 21, 1864, Davis P Duke U 

y to Gen. Br ept. 21, 4, Davis Papers Duke Univ. 

*%O. R., ser. 4, vol, tit 804, ~ 

H. J. Leory to War Dept., Jul 11, 1864, Letters Rec’d by W. D. : 

* Enclosed in letter of the Flo d Guard to Col. Gardner, commander of Port of Dublin, 
Dec. 3, 1864, Letters Rec'd by W. D. 
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pursuit of them strong military detachments.”* It was almost 
impossible to catch them because “they are supported and sus- 
tained in every way by the disloyal citizens of that section, and 
when pressed by superior force they scatter and take refuge in 
the great mountains.’*® In Montgomery, Floyd, and Giles coun- 
ties Confederate bands were joined by Union men to make the 
lives and property of the loyal citizens insecure. Repeatedly the 
“unarmed and inoffensive citizens [were] fired upon.’ Lee 
County “is said to be fearfully infested with bushwhackers: 
... deserters from our army and skulkers who have been hiding 
out.”"°? In Patrick County an enrolling officer was sentenced 
by the local justices for shooting a harborer of deserters in the 
course of his effort to arrest the deserter.’** Near Bristol wagons 
of supplies destined for the Confederate army were forced by 
bushwhackers to return home.’ Deserters, one army officer 
wrote, were travelling at large, “burning and robbing houses, 
stealing horses, and in many instances killing citizens.’”"°* In a 
part of Scott County south of the north fork of the Holston 
River in a section called Many Links were bands of three and 
four hundred men, one half of whom were well mounted and 
armed. They worked in conjunction with the Federal army and 
the G. W. Kirk bushwhackers of eastern Tennessee. They drove 
all “cattle, horses, etc.” of the loyal men into their camps.’ 

Various methods to put an end to these outrages were employed 
by. the state and Confederate governments. Governor Smith on 
September 12, 1864, issued a proclamation ordering all state 
officers and the justices in particular to arrest or assist in arrest- 
ing deserters and conscripts. These officers were authorized to 
call on any citizens to assist.'*’ To the legislature he recommended 
changing the code of laws so that the court could more readily 
convict disloyal people.*** He wrote the presiding justice of 
Floyd County, September 15, 1864, that he was “astonished” 

#0. R., ser. 4, vol. III, 813. 

300 O. R., ser. 4, vol. Ill, 813. 

wm QO. R., ser. 4, vol. III, 805; Daily Rich, Enquirer, Nov. 1, 1864. 

108 Daily Richmond Examiner, Lg 12, 1864. - 

_ 8 Capt. W. C. os Gov. Smith, Nov. 15, 1864. Exec. Papers of Gov. Smith; Execu- 
tive Journal of Va., MS., Dec. 8,. 1864. , 

Capt. W. B. Williams to War Dept. Oct. 11, 1864. Letters Rec’d by W. Va. and 
East Tenn. Dept. 

105 Lt. R. Chew Jones to War Dept., Dec. 27, 1864. Letters Rec’d by W. Va. and East 
Tenn. Dept. T. H. Catlett, an old minister, wrote Davis, Nov. 12, 1864, that the mountains of 
southwestern Va. were infested with “hundreds, perhaps thousands, if not tens of thousands 
of deserters, who had no way of living but to steal.” He was afraid, therefore, of a famine. 
Letters Rec’d by W. D. : : 

Gein x Dunn to Gen. Breckinridge, Oct. 14, 1864. Letters Rec’d by W. Va. and East 


t. 
107 Proclamation of Gov. William Smith, Sept. 12, 1864. Exec. Papers of Gov. Smith. 
108 Journal of the Va. Senate and Accompanying Documents, 1864-1865, 20. 
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that no steps had been taken to suppress such “scandalous pro- 
ceedings.” He called on the presiding justice to take immediate 
steps to punish disloyalty and to prevent unlawful gatherings.’ 
As reports came into the governor indicating the extent of the 
disloyalty of the justices, he tried to avoid commissioning some 
of the justices. He refused to exempt from the army any who 
were of military age.'*® The state’s attorney general advised the 
governor that the only grounds on which he could refuse the 
commission to a duly elected justice was malfeasance in office 
and disloyalty was not considered malfeasance. Therefore the 
only remedy was an act of the legislature. The legislature was 
jealous of the state’s powers, and so urged the governor to 
exempt all duly elected state officers regardless of their age. 
Smith replied that he would exempt those absolutely necessary, 
and, therefore, when there were, for instance, twelve justices 
to a county he would only exempt four—he estimated that four 
were all the county needed—and whenever possible he would 
select those four from the men above forty-five.*"* In his procla- 
mation on disloyalty he threatened to revoke the certificates of 
commission to those local officers whose “apathy and negligence 
continues.””"*? 

The presiding justice of Floyd County wrote the governor, 
January 7, 1865, that with two other justices he had appointed 
a patrol and its commander “who proceeded with his squad, 
indeed all the Citizens were summoned into service and spent at 
least a month.”** But he did not indicate the effect of his efforts. 
In fact there is some doubt as to his own loyalty.*** The Con- 
federate agent, Leory, felt that the governor’s effort to rid the 
counties of disloyal groups interfered with and impaired the 
success of his own efforts."** 

In the summer of 1864, Leory as representative of the Con- 
federate war department made many arrests of disloyal men and 
harborers of deserters, but he found it almost impossible to 


10 Exec. Papers of Gov. Smith. 
_ _ The collection of Miscellaneous Letters and Papers of the Governor for the year 1864 
includes numerous letters from citizens of these southwestern counties protesting against the 
commissioning of recently elected men of military . “A solger of the 27 Battalion Va. Vol.” 
wrote from Scott County, June 5, 1864, naming two disloyal young men who were elected justices. 
The house of one of them, he said, was the rendezvous for deserters. He declared that if these 
men were given their commissions “I want you to sende me and honorbel discharge and if 
you do not f will discharge myself.” 
111 The Opinion of Attorney General J. R. Techer, Jan. 13, 1864. Misc. Letters & Papers. 
P oe Copy of Proclamation of Gov. William Smith, = 12, 1864, Exec. Papers of Gov. 
mith. 
8 Henry Derkins to Gov. Smith, Jan. 7, 1865, Exec. Papers of Gov. Smith. 
m4 Gov. Smith to Derkins, Sept i? 1864. Exec, Papers of Gov. Smith. 
. R., ser. 4, vol. ITI, 805-806. 
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convict in the local courts those arrested.'*® His counsellor, 
Nicholas F. Bocock, advised him that although the evidence 
against the suspects was convincing to him it would not stand 
up in court because the evidence was not first hand. Bocock, 
therefore, recommended the suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus under which military forces could arrest the leaders and 
remove them to other counties thereby intimidating others.’ 
On November 7, Davis took the matter to Congress in secret 
session. After presenting his evidence of the activities of the 
Heroes of America in southwestern Virginia, North Carolina, 
and Tennessee, he recommended the suspension of the writ.''* 
His recommendation was referred to the judiciary committee 
of the House of Representatives which on December 8 passed 
a bill granting his recommendation. On December 20 the Senate 
approved a modified bill. The two houses failed to agree on a 
compromise between the two plans."*® On March 13, 1865, Davis 
requested again an act suspending the writ.'*° The House passed 
such a measure but the Senate refused to approve the House’s 
bill and refused to pass one of its own.'*? 

Without the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus, the war 
department had to depend upon the local courts whose judges 
were frequently sympathetic to the disloyal element.'*? Persons 
who were reported to be loyal induced the justices of the peace 
to recommend leniency. Juries were favorable to the indicted.’ 
In the numerous cases which Leory reported on to the war depart- 
ment, the usual comment written on the back of his reports was 
“released because of insufficient evidence.” ** 

As a result of these activities and the failure of the authori- 
ties to suppress disloyal activities, the Confederate authority 
soon ceased to exist in southwestern Virginia. Supplies were not 
impressed. Desertion continued. J. H. Otey wrote General Echols: 
“When the whole neighborhood protects and harbors deserters” 
it was next to impossible to catch them.'*® In General Lee’s army 


16 Leory to War Dept., July 11, 14, Nov. 4, Aug. 27, Oct. 12, 1864. Letters Rec’d by 
W. D. Seddon wrote Bocock, Dec. 3, 1864, that “numerous applications’ for writs of habeas 
corpus were recently made to Judge Thompson at Staunton. Under his decision ‘‘many men” 
are being dischar; from Early’s army. Letter Book of W. D., XVIII, 350. 

117 Seddon to Davis, Nov. 8, 1864, O. R., ser. 4, vol. III, 804. 

18 Journal of Conf. Cong., VII, 266. 

119 Jour. ‘onf. Cong., 1V, 331, 387; VII, 350. 
— . Richardson, ed., A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Confederacy, 
» 54 


8. 
121 Jour. of Conf. Cong., IV, 721; VII, 771. W. R. Staples, the congressman from south- 
western Virginia, voted against the suspension. 
Leory to War Dept., Jan. 27, Feb. 3, 10, 1865. Letters Rec’d by W. D. 
18 Leory to War Dept., Jan. 27, 1865. Letters Rec’d by W. D. 
124 Leory to War a 27, Feb. 3, 9, 10, 1865. Letters Rec’d by W. D. 


125 Letters Rec’d by 
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whole companies and regiments not only from southwestern 
Virginia but, from the rest of the South were, by the spring of 
1865, deserting and going home.'** By February of 1865, sixty 
per cent of the troops in the army of southwestern Virginia and 
East Tennessee were absent.'*? Out of 593 on roll in the 25th 
Virginia cavalry in Early’s army only 65 were present in Janu- 
ary, 1865. This regiment was recruited from Lee and Scott coun- 
ties.1** On March 3, 1865, John S. Preston, head of enrollment, 
reported to the secretary of war that 100,000 deserters were 
scattered over the South. “The crime,” he continued, “is so com- 
mon that, in popular estimation, it has lost the stigma which 
justly pertains to it, and, therefore, the criminals are everywhere 
shielded by their families.”**® Southwestern Virginia, like much 
of the South, had lost the will to fight. 


4 i. —. Le | Tit ¢ ! ” seamed Reb, The Common Soldier of the Confederacy, p. 145. 
ser v 
198 Seddon to Gen, “Eatly, Jan, “14, 1865, Letter Book of W. D., XVIII, 457. 
-» ser. 4, é 
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THE CAPTURE OF A CONFEDERATE BLOCKADE 
RUNNER; EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL 
OF A CONFEDERATE NAVAL OFFICER 


Edited by FRANK E. VANDIVER 


Blockade running in the Southern Confederacy began to be a 
lucrative private enterprise after 1862,' and by the fall of 1863 
the Confederate government, awakened to the necessity of im- 
porting supplies from abroad, began to requisition space on 
privately owned blockade runners for government cargoes. In 
1864 regulations were issued which specifically directed that one- 
half of the cargo space on a blockade runner, both outgoing and 
incoming, was to be reserved for government use.” 

The following journal is that of Lieutenant Richard H. Gayle, 
Confederate States Navy. Gayle was a brother-in-law of the 
Confederate Chief of Ordnance, General Josiah Gorgas, and was 
under Gorgas’s orders after 1863, presumably until the end of 
the war. The Ordnance Department was dependent on blockade 
running for many of its vital necessities and regularly ran in 
supplies.* 


St. Georges, Bermuda. 
Jan. 14th, 1865 


I expect to be underway, my dear General,5 within an hour. 
Fort Warren.® Feb. 13th, 1865. 


I commenced a month ago, my dear General, to keep a kind of journal, 
which I thought might some time or other amuse you for half an hour, 
but something called me off, and I have since been so hurried from pillar to 
post that no opportunity to carry out my intention has until now been 
afforded me. 

On the 14th of January, I sailed from Bermuda in the Steamer “Stag” 
bound for Wilmington. For the first day the weather was tolerably good, but 
after that it came on to blow very heavily, and soon got up a most vicious 
sea. The wind being dead ahead, and continually freshening, it was soon 


1See for example Edwin B. Coddington, ‘ ‘The Activities and Attitudes of a Confederate 
Business os he Gazaway B. Lamar,” in the Journal of Southern Histe , IX, 22 (Feb., 1943). 

2 Frank L. Owsley, King Cotton Diplomacy, p. 412; Coddington, ‘‘ azaway Be Lamar,” p. 30. 

SAt ypescript copy of ae “T Gayle’s diary is in the possession of Mrs. William D. 
Wrightson, Chevy Chase, Md. The editor is much indebted to her for permission to publish 
these extracts. 

S. Diary of Josiah Coeger, Rea 102. 2 copy of this diary is in the possession of Mrs. 

Ww. D. Wrightson of Chevy C ., and I_ am much indebted to her for loaning it. Mrs. 
Wrightson is the AB nay of General Gorgas, and since the journal seems to have 
been written for him, it is understandable that it is in the session of a member of the 
Gorgas family. Another copy was in the Library of Congress but has been evacuated for the 
war. See also Caleb Huse, The Supplies for the Confederate Army, p. 25. 

5 Probably General Josiah Gorgas, see above, introduction. 

® Gayle was sent, as a prisoner of war, to Fort Warren after his capture. 


[136] 
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found necessary to heave the ship to. This was accordingly done, and for 
nearly forty eight hours, she remained almost stationary. At the end of 
that time the weather having moderated, I drove her ahead, and at ten 
O’clock on the night of the 19th, I got a cast of the lead in two fathoms 
water on the extreme end of the Frying Pan shoal. Being now assured of 
my exact position I went of due West, and made the land to the Westward 
of a slue through which it was my intention to pass. All went well, and at 
about One O’clock A. M. I found myself close up to the bar. I forgot to say 
that I saw three or four of the blockading vessels outside, but on account 
of the darkness found but little difficulty in avoiding them. 

Being close to the bar, I showed a light which was immediately 
responded to by the “range lights” on the bar being set. As this was all I 
wanted, I made no more signal, but ran the ship over the bar, into the river 
and up to Smithville. All this time there was no sign of anything to make 
me suspect a trap. Not a vessel was to be seen, nor were any lights visible 
except those which shone through the windows of the houses at Smithville. 
Being as far in the river as I go before daylight, I ordered the mate to 
anchor the ship, and he was on the point of doing so, when to our great 
surprise, a little steamer emerged from the darkness, and ranging up close 
alongside hailed “What steamer is that?” Thinking it was a little boat called 
the “Cape Fear,” I replied “Steamer Stag, is that the Cape Fear?” The 
answer was “let go your anchor.” So close was the steamer to us, that 
the man who was standing by the anchor forward, thought the order came 
from the bridge of the “Stag,” and of course “let it go.” Many boats (row 
boats) now made their appearance, and in a moment the “Stag” was in 
possession of the enemy. 

There was no noise—no confusion. The trap had been well laid, and my 
ship was taken possession of quite as a matter of course. 

The mail bag had been kept in my deck room, with a heavy weight 
in it, and the purser succeeded in throwing it overboard.’ At the same 
time, I consigned to the bottom of the river the pistols which you gave me. 

No violence was used towards myself, or any of my crew. 

We were allowed to retain our wearing apparel, but everything else was 
“confiscate unto the state.” The guard had scarcely been posted, before 
the Steamer “Charlotte,” deceived as I had been, ran up under the stern 
of the “Stag,” and was caught exactly as that vessel had been. 

The capture of the “Stag” was due to the following facts. 

On the 24th of December, Admiral Porter commenced the bombard- 
ment of Fort Fisher. About dark, an officer from Smithville came aboard 
of the “Stag,” ard told me that the fort had not been hurt at all, and 
that no apprehension whatever with regard to its safety was entertained. 
The firing had then ceased. 

Knowing that most of the vessels had left the Western bar to partici- 
pate in the attack, I at once determined to run to sea over that bar. All 
"Gayle, token unawares, was not able to comply with instructions given him by the 
Confederate Secretary of the Navy, S. R. Mallory, which were, on the threat of immediate 
capture, to set fire to the Stag take to the boats. He was to provision and water his boats 
for that purpose. This was, of course, to prevent the ship from falling into enemy hands. 


(S. R. Mallory to R. H. Gayle, Dec. 6, 1864, in Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Navies, series I, vol. 11, pp. 621-22.) 
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this time, my ship was at anchor off Smithville—about eight miles from 
Sea. 

Getting under way, I stood out, and before daylight, was fairly at 
Fort Fisher. 

During the passage the weather was frightful, and more than once, 
I thought the vessel would founder. The Talisman, which vessel went out 
with me, did go to the bottom. Her crew were however all saved. 

On the 29th, I got into Bermuda, having sustained no damage beyond 
bending in a few side plates and breaking a few iron stanchions and 
braces. 

A few days afterwards, the “Chameleon,” Capt. Wilkinson, came in, 
and reported that the enemy had utterly failed in their attack. That the 
troops had been re-embarked,® and that when he left, the mouth of the 
Cape Fear was still in our possession. 

This report entirely dissipated any doubts I may have had, and I 
at once commenced hurrying my preparations for the return. I must men- 
tion that Capt. Wilkinson thought it better to await another arrival. But 
I was loaded partly with arms and ammunition, and thought it my duty 
to hurry back as soon as possible. 

Accordingly on the 14th Jan., everything being ready, I started for 
Wilmington, and after a very stormy passage, arrived there, with the result 
already mentioned.® 

The manner in which the lights were set, the perfect accuracy with 
which they were placed, ceases to be a matter of surprise, when it is 


known that many of the pilots employed by the enemy have been engaged 
in running the blockade, and are perfectly well acquainted with the 
signals usually employed by blockade runners.'° 

Indeed, the morning after my capture, I saw on board of the Admiral 
a man installed as pilot of his vessel, who formerly made a trip with me 
as pilot of the “Cornubia.”" 


8 This was true. After blowing up a powder ship in the hope of thus ruining Fort Fisher, 
ond 7s. the Federal forces sailed away on Dec. 28, 1864. See D. S. Freeman, R. E. Lee, 

® Fort Fisher fell to the Federals on January 15, 1865, the day after Gayle left for 
Wilmington. 

10 Gayle may be wrong in assuming the Federals knew, or had been informed of the correct 
signals. Rear Admiral David D. Porter, U.S.N., stated: “I had the blockage runner’s lights 
lit last night, and was obliging enough to answer their signals, whether right or wrong we 
don’t know. Two of them, the Stag and Charlotte, from Bermuda, loaded with arms, blankets, 
shoes, etc., came in and quietly anchored near the Malvern, and were taken possession of.” 
(D. D. Porter to Hon. Gideon elles, Secretary of the Navy, Jan. 20, 1865, in Official Records, 
Navies, series I, vol. 11, p. 620.) : a 

n Cornubia was an Ordnance blockade runner, plying, usually between Wilmington 
and Bermuda. Gayle had been in command of the Cornubia in 1863. She was captured the 9th 
of November of that year. Gayle was taken with her, but was evidently exchanged later. The 
Stag, after being captured was sold, by a United States prize court, to a Boston firm. (See 
F. g. C. Bradlee, Blockade Running During the Civil War, p. 117.) 





RECONSTRUCTION LETTERS FROM NORTH 
CAROLINA 


Edited by 
JAMES A. PADGETT 
PART X 
LETTERS OF JAMES ABRAM GARFIELD 


The letters of James Abram Garfield in the Library of Con- 
gress form one of the most valuable collections in this rich 
depository of rare documents. They have been placed in the care 
of the government by his heirs and for a long time they were 
restricted, but at present almost anyone can use them freely. 
They are rather difficult to use for they have not been bound, 
but have been merely placed in large temporary binders. Many 
of them are pasted in these folders so that some of the letters 
in each line or even some of the lines cannot be read. Then 
too, many of the letters are in upside down, back foremost, or 
half way reversed. Either Garfield’s secretaries, some members 
of his family, or hired persons merely put them in these folders 
and often did not arrange them even chronologically. Many of 
them protrude out beyond the edges of the folders, are folded 
in an irregular way, or have been torn loose from the stub leaves. 
Eventually, it is understood, the Library of Congress will come 
into full possession of this valuable collection of manuscripts, 
and bind them. 

Since Garfield spent much of his mature life in public service, 
lived during one of the most eventful periods of American life, 
and was one of the outstanding statesmen of the United States, 
the tens of thousands of letters written to him and his letters 
to his friends, office seekers, and others make the manu- 
scripts very valuable. Here are to be found much valuable in- 
formation on American political, social, and economic life, 
accounts of the Civil War, and other activities of his period. Since 
Garfield was one of the leading Republicans of his day one would 
naturally expect to find some letters to him from North Caro- 
lina during Reconstruction. 
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Thomasville N. C. 
April 28 ” 1868 
Hon. J. A. Garfield’ 
Washington D. C. 


Dear Sir, 


I have been requested by numerous citizens of high character, gentlemen 
of Republican sentiments, to make application for the responsible posi- 
tion of the “Assessorship” for the 5th Dist of this State. 

And in as much as We here, have no representative? in Congress , 
through which we could have our claims presented, being formerly from 
the same Congressional Dist in Ohio that you have the honor to repre- 
sent, I have thought there would be no impropriety in my soliciting your 
kindness to give the Same your attention. 

I should very much like to have the honor of occupying the position, 
and be assured that should your efforts in my behalf be successful, no 
act of mine shall ever give you cause to regret it. Please have the kind- 
ness to address me on the Subject. Should you desire my presence, inform 
me. 

The Election*® passed of [sic] quitly [sic] , and with a decided Repub- 
lican Success, We have a handsome majority for the Constitution & the 
entire State and County Ticket. 

I am just in receipt of Trumbull & Mahoning Co O. Papers 


J. T. Cramer* 


Snalley Write him not to take any steps till Impeachment is settled 
and then send his recommendation to me J.A.G. 


1James Abram Garfield was born in Orange, Ohio, on November 19, 1831. He spent his 
boyhood working on a farm, aiding in the support of his widowed mother; attended district 
school about three months each year; and at the of seventeen was driver and helmsman 
on the Ohio Canal. He entered Geauga Seminary, ster, Ohio, in March, 1849, and at the 
close of the fall term, —_— a district school; attended the Eclectic Institute, Hiram, Ohio, 
1851-1854; was graduated from Williams College, Williamstown, Massachusetts, in 1858; was 
professor of ancient languages and literature at Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio; was president 
of Hiram College, 1857-1861; served as a member of the state senate in 1859; studied law, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1860; but before he had time to settle down in his profession 
he found himself in the midst of a great civil war. He was commissioned lieutenant colonel 
of an Ohio regiment of volunteer infantry on August 21, 1861; rose to the rank of major- 
general on September 19, 1863; and resigned on December 5, 1863. He served as a Republican 
in Congress from March 4, 1863, to November 8, 1880, when he resigned, having been 
elected to the office of President of the United States. He was a member of the Electoral 
Commission created by an act of Congress on January 29, 1877, to determine which of the 
double returns from four states should be counted. He was elected to the Senate on January 
13, 1880, but declined to accept on December 23, 1880, having been elected to a higher honor. 
He was inaugurated on March 4, 1881, and on the morning of July 2, 1881, as he passed 
through the Pennsylvania Railroad Depot in Washington, he was shot by Charles J. Guiteau, 
and died from the effects of the wound in Elberon, New Jersey, on September 19, 1881. He 
was buried in Lake View Cemetery, Cleveland, Ohio. Biographical Directory of the American 
Congress, 1774-1927, pp. 1000-1001. i 

2Tt was July, 1868, before the first of the North Carolina Representatives arrived in 
Washington and were sworn in. Biographical Directory of Congress, p. 298. 

*In North Carolina the registration for voting on reconstructing the state was 117,428 
whites and 79,444 Negroes. Of these, 93,084 voted for the constitution and 74,015 against it. 
with 29,773 not voting. For governor, Holden received 92,235 votes to 73,594 for Ashe. The 
Republicans carried fifty-eight of the eighty-nine counties. The Democrats or conservatives elected 
—_ one Representative to Congress, one judge other than those endorsed by the Republicans, 
and one solicitor. Frauds ran wild at the registration and election places. J. G. de Roulhac 


Hamilton, Reconstruction in North Carolina, PP. 286-287, 374-375. 


n T. Cramer was a state senator from Davidson County from 1872 to 1874. North 
Carolina Manual, 1913, p. 589. ‘ 

5 Hardie H. Helper, a brother of Hinton Rowan Helper, who was noted for his Impending 
Crisis, in 1862 wrote to Governor Stanley a letter which so infuriated the newly appointed 
governor, who did not want any advice from Helper, that he ordered Helper to leave New Bern. 
He and Vincent Colyer, whose Negro school had been closed by Stanley, went north and fur- 
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Thomasville 
Davidson Co N. C. 
May 3rd 1868 

Hon J. A. Garfield 

Washington D. C. 


Dear Sir, 


I sent you a communication a day or two since relative to a position 
of an “Assessorship,” And no reflection I think that my application was 
for the Fifth(5th) Dist. when it was the Sixth(6th) that I had intended, 
H.H. Helper,® Editor of the “Holden Record’ and also “Raleigh Register,’” 
at present holds the position, And since Governor Holdens triumph over 
Mr. Helper’ and the combination of other Republican disorganizers I am 
informed through reliable sources that Mr. Helper will not be allowed 
to longer hold the position of “Assessor of the 6th Dist.” Hence my appli- 
cation. 

I have just returned from Raleigh and had a consultation with Gov. 
Holden. He will start for Washington City on wednesday next. I re- 
quested him to call on you. The principal object of his visit will be the 
effecting of a removal of his Disabilities,”® which I sincerely hope will 





nished newspapers with highly colored accounts of Stanley’s official actions. This led to the 
accusation that Stanley favored the South. Thereupon the House of Representatives passed a 
resolution asking the President for a list of the powers given to Stanley, and this list was 
given to the committee by Stanley. In 1867 Helper was assessor of internal revenue with office 
at Salisbury. He was on the board to make rules and regulations for the registration in North 
Carolina; started the Holden Record in 1868 to fight Holden in_the race for governor; and 
fought for better conditions in the state, even writing Secretary Boutwell in 1871 that “They 
[Federal office holders in North Carolina] are for the most part pestiferous ulcers feeding 
upon the body politic.” On March 3, 1871, Helper was cuenal as deputy postmaster in Salis- 
bury, but on December 6, 1871, Grant nominated David S. Bringle to deputy postmaster 
in the place of Helper, who was suspended under an act approved on April 5, 1869. Helper 
was forced out when the nomination of Bringle was approved on December 11, 1871. John 
Pool had recommended an embezzler to appointment ag special mail agent in North Carolina, 
and he and Helper had an acrimonious debate over the appointment, which was the cause of 
Helper’s removal from the post office at Salisbury. Helper and Daniel R. Goodloe allied them- 
selves with the Liberal Republicans in 1872, and worked for a convention in each county and 
Congressional district of the state. Hamilton, Reconstruction im North Carolina, pp. 90, 225n, 
283, 418, 582; Umited States Official ea? 1867, p. 77; United States Senate Executive 
Journal, xvVIT (1869-71), 638, 639, 684; VIII (1871-73), 126, 141, 145. 

* The Holden Record was started by Hardie H. Helper to fight Holden in race for governor 

that year. See p. 140, note 5. 
_ The Raleigh Register first appeared in 1799, but often changed its name and was con- 
tinued until 1867, but not continuously. It was a semi-weekly after 1823 for some time, but 
was not continuously. It was a semi-weekly after 1848, but this too was irregular. He must 
refer in this letter to the semi-weekly Register for at this time the semi-weekly was being 
published. Union List of Newspapers, p. 506. 

8 William Woods Holden (November 24, 1818-March 1, 1892) became a printer and then 
editor. He was a leading secessionist, but n to shift about 1860. He was a delegate to 
the Charleston and Baltimore Democratic conventions; was a member of the secession conven- 
tion and favored withdrawal from the Union; backed Vance for governor and then broke with 
him; and ran for governor in 1864 on the platform of withdrawing from the Southern Con- 
federacy. President Johnson appointed him provisional governor in May, 1865; later the Senate 
refused to confirm him as minister to San Salvador. He became a strong radical reconstructionist 
and was elected governor in 1868, but was impeached and removed after the Democrats swept 
the State in 1870. Dictionary of American ee od IX, 138-140. : 

* At this time the only way to have disabilities removed was to appeal to the President, 
who could restore political privileges. The President also often issued amnesty proclamations. 
After the Fourteenth Amendment became part of the Constitution, Congress by a two-thirds 
vote could remove the disabilities from those excepted under the provisions for pardon placed 
in this amendment. In Johnson’s proclamation providing for reconstruction in North Carolina 
he provided pardon for many of her citizens. dn July 11, 1868, many scalawags received the 
right to vote. After 1871 Congress became more liberal in granting pardons. Grant, in his 
message of December 4, 1871, suggested the removal of the disabilities imposed by the Four- 
teenth Amendment. After 1871 every time amnesty came up in Congress Sumner sought to 
tag on to it his supplementary civil rights bill. Finally, on May 22, 1872, a general amnesty 
act was passed which provided enfranchisement of all except between 300 and 500 leaders in 
secession. In 1875, there was an attempt to make it universal but it failed. James Ford Rhodes, 
History of the United States, V1, 10, 11, 20, 312, 435-441; VII, 43, 243, 244. 
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meet with the very favorable consideration of all loyal and true Repub- 
licans. North Carolina’ prayer and trust is, that our present troubles will 
be adjusted in that time, as will permit her people, in the approaching 
Presidential Campaign to strike in the cause of Liberty and virtue, such 
a blow as will forever seal the fate of Republican principals [sic] as a 
fixed fact in this State. 

I have written a letter to the “Chairman” of the “Republican Congres- 
sional Com.”, earnestly entreating action in Gov Holden favor, and that 
too, quickly. 

General, I trust your Kindness will pardon me for my presumption 
in addressing you So often. My desires are to secure the position above 
referred to, Knowing that there will be a vacancy, and that it must be 
filled by some one. I hope you will take an interest in the matter, in be- 
half of one whose father has supported you for the position you now 
so honorably occupy. 

If convenient please let me hear from you 


I have the honor to be 
Very respectfully 


Your obdt. Servt. 
John T. Cramer 


Thomasville No Cara June 12th 1868 
Hon. Jas A. Garfield 
Washington D. C. 


Dear Sir, 


A moments leaisue [sic] this morning induces me to drop you a note 
on subjects to which I have heretofore called your attention 

I reed your letter of the last ultiemo [sic], advising me to take no 
steps in the “Assessorship” until the result of Impeachment*® was known. 
And am quite confident,comprehended your ideas. But since the matter 
has been disposed of in such a manner as does not strengthen Republican 
interestes [sic], Yet, I do not despair, though am quite positive had our 
most worthy and highly honored Countryman, Mr,, Wade,!! been promoted, 
“all would have been well” But this matter of a “Revenue ” position I 
wish to commit to you, and be governed by your decision. And when you 
desire my “recommendations” I would be pleased to know. 

I will say this much, the position which I desire will be vacated from 
its present incumbent, if Gov. Holden is ever installed, and he has any 
~~ 40 He here refers to the removal of President Andrew Johnson by the process of impeach- 
ment before the Senate of the United States. On the strongest charge the vote was nineteen 
to thirty-five, just one short of a two-thirds majority. Thus the only time the removal! of the 
ey ie ever attempted by impeachment it failed. Rhodes, History of the United States, 

; 11 Benjamin Franklin Wade (October 27, 1800-March 2, 1878) was born in Massachusetts 
and died in Ohio. He moved to Ohio in 1821; taught school; studied law; became prosecuting 
attorney; served in the state senate; was a judge in the judicial court; and served in the 
Senate from March 15, 1851, to March 3, 1869. He was defeated in the race for the 
Senate in 1868; was president pro tempore of the Senate from March 2, 1867, to March 3, 
1869; and would have n President if Johnson had been removed, for Johnson had been elected 
Vice-President and became President upon the death of Lincoln. He was a leader in the Southern 


Loyalist convention in 1866, and continued to play a leading part in Ohio and national politics 
as long as he lived. Biographical Directory ongress, p. 1653. 
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influence as far as the interests of the State are concerned. This is univer- 
sally known, and there are already numerous “pets” making frequent visits 
to the “Standard!? Office” with an eye in view to the same. Gov. Holden 
will not endorse or recommend any one before Reconstruction is effected 
and then he is fully determined that “loyal men” shall be remembered 
and rewarded. 

My devotion to the Government through the entire war, when trouble 
and turmoil, vexation and strife predominated as well as my efforts for 
the maintainance of Republican principals [sic] in time of peace- does 
entitle me to favor and consideration to those who have the power to 
confer. 

My means are limited, pecuniarilly, but my character my greatest 
ambition has ever been to retain untarnished, And any position that might 
be conferred upon me that would require a Bond I am proned to say I 
could comply with to any amt. 

Hence I hope you will press my claim on the merits of a soldier and 
an honest man- 

I have noticed Jesse. Baldwins letter- and must confess am much sur- 
prised at his presumption- Truly, we know not “whither we are drifting” 
I also saw his letter to the Hon. R.P. Spalding-1* 

Mr. Schencks'* “Tax Bill” I suppose is “torn to fragments.” 

Excuse me General for this half sheet of paper, I did not expect to 
write half this much when I sat down. 


Hoping to hear from you soon as convenient, 


I have the honor to be, 


Very Respectfully etc, 
Jno. T. Cramer 


N.B. I notice the call for the “Congressional nominating Convention” at 
Garrettsville- Query- wonder if Baldwin does not make a bill- C- 


18 The North Carolina Standard was Holden’s newspaper and the organ of his party. It is 
doubtful whether ‘an | small newspapers took such an active part in Reconstruction as did 
the Standard. Just before the contest began, William E. Pell, a former assistant of Holden, 
started the Sentinel. It soon became the organ of the anti-Holden faction. These two papers 
carried on a continuous scrap during reconstruction. Hamilton, Reconstruction in North Carolina, 
pp. 118-119, passim; Union List of Newspapers, p. 502; Papers of Edward McPherson 
(Library of Congress), a. 

1% Rufus Paine Spalding was born in Massachusetts on May 3, 1798, and died in Ohio 
on August 29, 1886. He was graduated from Yale College in 1817; studied law and was 
admitted to the bar; moved to Little Rock, Arkansas, and there practiced his profession 
until 1821, when he moved to Ravenna, Ohio, and continued his profession. He was in the 
state house of representatives from 1839 to 1842; was associate justice of the supreme 
court of Ohio from 1849 to 1852; resumed the practice of law in Cleveland; served in Congress 
as a Democrat from March 4, 1863, to March 3, 1869; did not stand for election in 1868; and 
again engaged in the practice of law until his death. Biographical Directory of Congress, p. 1551. 

14 Robert Cumming Schenck was born in Ohio on October 4, 1809, and died in Washington, 
D. C., on March 23, 1890. He attended the rural schools; was graduated from Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, in 1827; was a professor in that institution from 1827 to 1829; studied law 
and was admitted to the bar in 1833; served in the state house of representatives from 1839 
to 1843; was a Whig Representative in Congress from March 4, 1843, to March 3, 1851; was 
minister to Brazil and was accredited to Uruguay, Argentina, and Paraguay from 1851 to 
1853; and served in the Union Army from May 17, 1861, to December 3, 1863, first as a 
brigadier-general and then as a major-general of volunteers. He was a Republican Representative 
from March 4, 1863, to January 5, 1871, when he resigned to be minister to England, which 
position he retained from December, 1870, to March, 1876; was defeated for Congress in 1870; 
served as delegate to the Philadelphia Loyalist convention in 1866; was a member of the 
Alabama Claims Commission in 1871; and then resumed the practice of law in Washington. 
Biographical Directory of Congress, p. 1498. 
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Raleigh June 15/ 68 


Hon J. A. Garfield 
Washington D. C. 


My dear sir 


I really did not now(taking out Mr Sam Hooper of Boston whom I 
only know by his writings) that there was half as much good sound prac- 
tical wisdom upon the subject of Currency as you have expressed in clear 
intelligible & cogent facts and argument in the speech?* upon that subject 
which I recently had the honor to receive from you- I thank you for it- 
I prize it highly- beside the argument which unanswerable it furnishes us 
valuable statistical information- I have already read it a second time- 
But very clear sir is it not as regards congress “casting pearls before &c” 
—? will they ever see the force of those threats and act upon them?- you 
have opened to them the very gate to national success & prosperity but like 
that other gate & straight the narrow way it seems to be studiously if not 
strepidly avoided- reduce our Currency to a strictly specie basis and from 
that moment we start to become the richest most successful and most pow- 
erful people of whom History makes any mention We often hear our great 
progress & success as a people held up to admiration & boasted of by short 
sighted men- but my dear to you I may safely say that it is bogatotte 
compared with what it might and ought to have been- The truth is that 
our success as a nation has been in spite of our policy- We have been fight- 
ing against it throughout almost our whole history 

But I begin to argue better thing to come Your speech encourages me 
“Truth is weighty & must prevail”- persevere my dear sir- your argument 
is unanswerable- Ignorance must succomb before such applicances. 

I am constant reader of “the Free Trade League- but they dont begin 
at the right place- They seem to have passed up “in mediac res.” I am 
trying to satisfy them that a reduction of our Currency must necessarily 
procede her Trade or that their policy would effectually condemn itself by 
our utter ruin as a nation 

please accept the accompaning short essay hastily gotten up & published 
& by me here at the beginning of the Rebellion scan it over & if you can find 
time tell me how you like it- To you however there is not [illegible] I see 
from your speech a thought in it, that will be new 

15 Samuel Hooper was born in Massachusetts on February 3, 1808; was a prosperous 
merchant for years; served in the state legislature as senator in 1858; and was in Congress 


from December 2, 1861, to February 14, 1875, when he died in Washington. Biographical 
Directory Congress, p. 1111. 
16In 1868. the great issues were taxes and specie resumption. On May 15, 1868, Garfield 
made one of his greatest speeches in favor of a return to specie t and clearly explained 
_ an? — a correct many of the evils of our economy. es, History of the United 
tates, ° n-339. 
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I recognise the agency of Mt Walker’? of Mass. in procuring me the 
pleasure of the speech- please say if the opportunity offers that I am 
greatly obliged to him 


Very respectfully & sincerely 


Yr friend &c 
A. Miller'® 


Goldsboro, N. C. May 4, 1872. 


Hon. James A. Garfield. 
House of Rep’s Congress of U.S.- 


Dear Sir:- Perhaps you may experience some little surprise on receiv- 
ing this note, but I hope you will pardon the intrusion. 

I noticed in the Washington Chronicle!® that you delivered a Speech 
in the House of Representatives, I think about the last of Jan. last, on 
public expenditures-?° their increase and diminution, and as that subject 
is one of importance in the campaign this year, I should be pleased if 
you would be kind enough to favor me with a pamphlet copy of your 
speech. If you have one on hand to spare at present. 

As you may not know any think about me, I beg leave to state that 
I am the nominee of the Republican party of North Carolina for Lieuten- 
ant Governor at the next August election, and desire useful information. 


Very respectfully, Your obedient servant, 
C. H. Brogden.?* 


17 Amasa Walker was born in Connecticut on May 4, 1799; became a merchant in Massa- 
chusetts and engaged in politics on the side; was in the Democratic conventions in 1836; was 
elected to the Massachusetts house of representatives in 1849 and to the state senate the following 
year; was state secretary of state from 1851 to 1852; was a member of the state constitutional 
convention in 1853; was elected to the state house again in 1860; and served in Congress from 
December 1, 1862, to March 3, 1863. He was often a lecturer on political economy at colleges 
such as Oberlin, Harvard, and Amherst, and developed into an outstanding writer in this field. 
Biographical Directory of Congress, p. 1657. 

18 Andrew Miller was nominated by President Johnson on July 23, 1866, to be deputy 
postmaster at Raleigh, North Carolina. On the same day the nomination was referred to the 
committee on post offices and post roads. On July 24 the nomination was reported favorably, 
and he was immediately confirmed. The salary at the time was $2,500. He remained in the 
ofice until April 18, 1869, when J. C. Rogers took his place. Senate Executive Journals, XIV, 
pt. 2 (1866), 1017, 1043, 1051, 1058; Umsted States Official Register, 1869, p. 581. 

19 The Washington Chronicle was a weekly from 1828 to 1833; a tri-weekly from 1833 to 
mag A cee from 1861 to 1911; and a daily from 1862 to 1877. Union List of Newspapers, 
Pp. -50. > 

_™In reality Garfield was for lower tariff and economy, but he represented a district in 
which many were interested in iron and steel. uently he had to play safe. He managed, 
however, to make a noted speech on the tariff and public economy at this time. Rhodes, History 
of the United States, VI, 388-389. 

“ Curtis Hooks Brogden was born in Goldsboro, North Carolina, on November 6, 1816; was 
a state representative from 1840 to 1850; comptroller of the state from 1857 to 1867; presi- 
dential elector for the Republican party in 1868; collector of internal revenue in 1869; state 
senator from 1868 to 1872; was lieutenant governor, 1872-1874; became governor on July 14, 
1874, when Caldwell died; and was a representative in Congress from March 4, 1877, to 
March 3, 1879. He was in the state house of representatives again from 1886 to 1888, and 
died in Goldsboro on January 5, 1901. Biographical Directory of Congress, p. 740. 
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Davie Co. 
Jerusalem, N. C. 
March 14, 1873. 


Hon. James A. Garfield. 


Sir, your past kindness and -unwavering friendship ever since I was 
first your pupil in the old Eclectic,22 make me feel free to address you. 
I wish to ask a favor of you, that you would procure my admission into 
the list of favored ones who receive seeds for the Bureau of Agriculture. 
I have often thought of writing to you, knowing that you are always 
ready to view the world, or any corner of it, through the experiences of 
others. We are living in a retired part of N.C. and I am well pleased 
with the peaceful and friendly people with whom we are surrounded. 
Political excitement ran high here at the time of Grant’s election,?* but 
the people are too busy and too good natured to quarrel long. 

Dr. Ramsay,?4 who was the Rep. candidate for the State Senate, is a 
personal friend of ours- He has suffered from ostracism, but is recover- 
ing his friends. 

I think the blacks are well treated here- they have their proportion 
of the school money and one of their own race generally teaches. 

Does the Civil Rights bill*5 really contemplate mixed schools, churches, 
&c. &c! I have not had time to keep posted upon many of these things. 
We have W. M. Robbin’s”* speech on the bill. From a casual reading, I 
think there is much true and good in it, soiled by many flings at Northern 
men & things. For my part I protest against an attempt to compel blacks 
and whites to mingle more together. I would not consent to our children’s 
attending a mixed school; for as the blacks are now, their society would 
be degrading. 


22In 1850 the Christian Church founded at Hiram, Ohio, an institution of higher learning. 
At first it was called Eclectic Institute, but was incorporated as Hiram College in 1870. 
Garfield attended this school from 1851 to 1854; was made a professor in the institution in 
1858; and president of it from 1857 to 1861. Americana, XIV (1938), 203; Biographical 
Directory of, Congress, pp. 1000-1001. . 

%In the election of 1868 in North Carolina Grant carried the state over Seymour by a 
vote of 96,449 to 83,559, with the Republicans sweeping the state. In the election of 1872, 
after the Democrats had won the state in 1870 and removed Holden by impeachment, the 
prospect was quite different. The election was held on August 1, 1872, for state officers. At 
first it appeared that the Democrats would win all important offices, but when the votes came 
in from the Republican counties of the west the Republican candidate had a majority of 1,899. 
Grant carried the state in the Presidential election. Rhodes, History of the United States, 
VII, 55, 61; Hamilton, Reconstruction in North Carolina, RP. 286-287, 374-375. 

% James G. Ramsay was in the state senate from Rowan County in 1856, 1858, 1860, 
1862, and 1863. In 1863 the peace movement was strong in the state, and Ramsay was one 
of the peace delegates elected to the Confederate Congress that year. This group urged that 
the President of the Confederacy should make peace. North Carolina Manual (1913), pp. 793- 
794; Hamilton, Reconstruction in North Carolina, pp. 55, 67n, 486. 

% The Civil Rights act of 1866 was passed over the veto of the President. It was feared 
that it was unconstitutional and some of its leading provisions were incorporated in the 
Fourteenth Amendment. Sumner sought to force through Congress a supplementary civil rights 
act and tagged it on to the amnesty bill. As the necessary two-thirds majority could not be 
obtained, the bill was finally dropped and the amnesty bill passed, but Sumner kept hammering 
on his bill. After his death its main provisions were incorporated in a new civil rights bill 
and passed, but the Supreme Court declared most of its provisions unconstitutional. Rhodes, 
History of the United States, VI, 65-71, 436-439; VII, 154, 155. 

% William McKendree Robbins was born in Randolph County, North Carolina, on October 
26, 1828; attended old Trinity College; and graduated from Randolph-Macon College about 
1850. He was admitted to the bar in 1854; served four years as a major in the Confederate 
army; was a state senator in 1868 and 1872; was in Congress from March 4, 1873, to 
March 3, 1879; and was on the Gettysburg Battle Field Commission from 1894 until he died 
in North Carolina on May 5, 1905. Btographical Directory of Congress, p. 1467. 
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They are a strange race-(which very original remark-you will, no 
doubt appreciate!) I took great delight in teaching them, but my expe- 
rience among them in the way of employment, makes me fear that they 
are not reliable- and have little forethought, economy and perserverence- 
But, we must not judge too hastily- those are the virtues of a free 
people , and have not had time to take root. I wish they had a country, 
a pleasant one of their own. Emancipation is beginning to be generally, 
if still grudingly, considered a blessing. Yesterday, a gentleman of wealth 
and Iberal views was telling me the story of his youth among the slaves 
and of his latter experiences in freedom. He was a relative of Judge 
Pierson,27 now I think of your City, and had at one time the oversight 
of his plantations, spending most of the time from 15 to 21 in the care 
of five plantations. Said he-“I would rather be the poorest day laborer 
on my land to day, than to live in the old style, be compelled to have 
my slaves back again and surround my children with such influences.” 

I have a flourishing school and hope to do the community good. I wish 
some good friends would send me good reading matter for distribution, 
Agricultural- social, religious, or educational. I could use it to advantage. 
If you thus play into my hands’, perhaps thanks will be your only return, 
except the pleasure of doing good. Warmest love to Mrs. G. 


Your Grateful Pupil. 
Mary Atwater Neely?® 


Asheville, N. C. 
Febry 26th 1874 


Hon James A, Garfield Ch’m, ,&c 
Washington D.C. 


Honorable Sir. . 


I would be very much obliged to you if you can give me information 
as to the time when the “Deficiency- appropriation bill” will likely be 
passed by Congress, as I have a half year pay as U. S. Dist. Atty,, de- 
pending upon the passage of said act. 

Very Respectfully 
V. S. Lusk?* 
U. S. Attorney 
Western Dist,, of N.C. 
*7 Richard Mumford Pearson was born in Davie County, North Carolina, on June 28, 1805, 


and died in Winston, North Carolina, on January 12, 1878. He graduated from the University 
of North Carolina in 1823; was admitted to the bar in 1826; was elected to the legislature in 


1829, serving until 1833; was a judge of the superior court from 1836 to 1848; and was 


then sent to the supreme court, ing chief justice after 1850, and holding that office 
until his death, He had a law school at his residence at Richmond Hill for —~ years 
which was attended by hundreds of students from North Carolina and other states. He was 
one of the leading lawyers of his day. Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography, IV, 693. 

*8 After considerable research the editor has been unable to identify Mary Atwater Neely. 

* On June 7, 1872, President Grant nominated Virgil S. Lusk to be United States 
attorney for the western district of North Carolina. Robert P. Dick at the same time was 
nominated to be judge for the district. The same day these nominations were referred to the 
committee of the judiciary, were reported back, and were confirmed by the Senate. When 
Governor Holden raised troops to suppress the Ku Klux Klan in the State, Solicitor Lusk 
along with many other citizens of Asheville and Buncombe County signed a petition against it. 
In the Ku Klux trials in the western part of the State D. S. Starbuck, S. F. Phillips, and 
Lusk took the side of the state. Hamilton, Reconstruction in North Carolina, pp. 501, 578 
United States Senate Executive Journal (1871-73), XVIII, 275, 277. 


, 
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Asheville, N. C., 
Oct’o: 14th 1876 
Sir: 

The republicans of Western North Carolina, proposes to have a bar- 
becue dinner and speaking at Asheville, on Thursday Octo. 26th inst. We 
are desirous to have you present and address the meeting. A very large 
crowd will be present from all parts of the state, and we feel and believe 
that much good can & will be accomplished by the meeting. Asheville is 
reached via-Salisbury, N.C., and Morristown, Tenn. You will be met at 
either point you may designate. We add our individual solicitation, together 
‘with your numerous friends in N. C., and hope that you may find it con- 
venient to respond favorably. 

Very Respectfully, 


C.L. Cobb.*° 
E.L. Brown. 
D. A. Bowman. }) Com.*! 
C. H. Porter 
W. G. Candler. 
Hon. J. A. Garfield. 
Hiram, Ohio 


Thomasville N. C. 
Deer 28th 1876 
Dear Sir;- 

Judge Settle,2? Col. T.B.Keogh,** and Hon. T. M. Owen have furnished 
me with letters and endorsements, recommending me to the favorable 
Consideration of the President, which, with my own application for the 
position of Collector of Internal Revenue for the 5th- Dist. of North Caro- 
lina I transmit to you, most earnestly begging and entreating that you 
present the same to the President and request my appointment. 


% Clinton Levering Cobb was born in Elizabeth City, North Carolina, on August 25, 1842; 

aduated from the University of North Carolina and was admitted to the bar in 1867; and 

an to practice in Elizabeth City. He soon became a merchant; served in Congress as a 
Republican from March 4, 1869, to March 3, 1875; was defeated in 1874; and returned to 
his legal practice in Elizabeth City where he died on April 30, 1879. Biographical Directory of 
Congress, p. 826. 

8. The other members on the committee were local men, and, although there are many 
people in this section today with these names, the editor has been unable to identify them. 

82 Thomas Settle was born in Rockingham County, North Carolina, on January 23, 1831, 
and died in Raleigh on December 1, 1888. He graduated from the University of North Carolina 
in 1850; served in the legislature from 1854 to 1859; was Presidential elector in 1856; sup- 
ported Douglas in 1860; served as captain in a North Carolina regiment in the war for twelve 
months, when he resigned to take the position of solicitor; entered the state senate in 1865; 
and took an active part in Reconstruction. He was in the state supreme court from 1868 to 
1871; was at this time sent to Peru as minister, but returned to the United States in a few 
months on account of ill health; ran for Congress in 1872; was president of the national 
eee convention in Philadelphia that year; was in the state supreme court in 1873; was 
defeated for governor in 1876; and was made United States district judge for the Northern 
district of Florida in 1877. Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography, V, 466; Dictionary 
of American Bieprephy, XVI, 598-599. 

%3Thomas B. Keogh was a carpetbagger from Wisconsin. When Colonel Bates of the 
United States Army was sent on a tour of the South with a United States flag, to prove 
that the South was quiet, Holden sent ~~ 4 to offer him $10,000 if he would abandon his 
journey and report t he was forced to do so on account of fear for his life. When the 


epublican convention met in Raleigh on July 12, 1876, Keogh was chairman of the platform 
committee, and assisted in drawing up a severe denunciation of the Democrats. He took an 
active part in the campaign and election of 1876, but it did him no good. Hamilton, Reconstruc- 
tion in North Carolina, pp. 282, 646, 653. 
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You will notice Col. Keogh, Ch. Rep.State Ex. Com. says, in recogni- 
tion to my efforts,and services in behalf of the party, “Any thing done 
for me would be gratifying to the republicans of this State.” so there 
could be no objection to my appointment. 

The present incumbent C.S.Winstead** Esqr- has held the position 
for several years. He was immensely wealthy before his appointment, 
and has never devoted any of his own personal time to the duties of the 
Office. He lives in Person County, where he spends the nine tenths of his 
time, leaving the management of his office to his brother and other Kin, 
some of whom are democrats and not in sympathy with the administra- 
tion, but all very wealthy. The Collectorship is worth about $3000.9 per 
annum, and to an aged bachelor like Mr. Winstead, comparatively nothing. 
I therefore feel and know, that while the position, in a financial point of 
view is not much to its present incumbent, it would be of great benefit 
to me. My zeal in the success and continuation of the republican party 
has embarrassed and crippled me very much, and from my present stand 
point, prohibits me from giving my children a thorough education. 

General I certainly have some delicacy in trespassing so much upon 
your kindness, but I could not expect much courtesy from our representa- 
tive, General Scales,*5 whose election I have opposed, though he is a very 
clever democrat. I would go to Washington but cannot spare the means. 
Remembering that I was reared in your old Nineteenth Dist. and still 
retain kindred feelings for my old home and friends, I hope you will give 
this matter your personal attention for me, when have no doubt of success. 
I shall ever remember you kindly, and assure you that no act of mine, 
official or otherwise shall give you cause of regret. 

Hoping to hear from you soon as practicable. 


I have the honor to be, 
Very Respectfully, etc 
John T. Cramer 


To- Hon. James A Carfield 
Washington D. C. 
N.B. If necessary, telegraph to me. J T. Cramer 


% For quite a while Charles S. Winstead of Greensboro was collector of internal revenue 
at a salary of $1,500 per annum. This was a good position at the time for it required little 
work. Umited States Official Register, 1873, p. 83. 

% Alfred Moore Scales was born near Reidsville, North Carolina, on November 26, 1827; 
attended the University of North Carolina; studied law and was admitted to the bar in 1851; 
and practiced at Madison. He was elected to the state house of representatives in 1852, 1853, 
1856, and 1857; served in Congress from March 4, 1857, to March 3, 1859; was a Presidential 
elector for Breckinridge and Lane in 1860; rose from the rank of private to bridagier-general 
in the war; and then returned to the practice of law in Greensboro. He was in the state 
legislature from 1866 to 1869; served in Congress as a Democrat from March 4, 1875 to 
December 30, 1884; resigned to become governor, which position he held from 1885 to 1889; 
and then became a banker in Greensboro, where he died on February 9, 1892. Biographical 
Directory of Congress, p. 1497. 
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Littleton Halifax Co [no date] 
North Carolina 


Hon. J Garfield 
Sir. 


I am a native of New Jersey having moved down here about seven 
years ago and bought a plantation. I am greatly interested in the future 
of the South, and in the best interest of our County, and especially in our 
finances, give us honest money that we may know what we are worth, 
and what our business is worth. The credit system of the south is its ruin. 
We have to pay from fifty to one hundred per cent for our goods and 
sell our cotton on the basis really of the Gold dollar, Many persons can- 
not see that honest money and the Government an honest power, is essen- 
tial to the permanence of business and a solid prosperity, I read your 
speech in part, that is extracts from it, and it the best defense of resump- 
tion of specie payment I have seen any where, You have no Conception 
of the depression and poverty of the south. In the County in which I live 
there is not a good school for white or black in it. 

Churches languish and the whole Country is becoming poorer every 
year. Now as to politics. I am a republican, and with the exception of 
one man, there is not another white one of which I know of within twenty 
miles. The south will never love the men that squelched the rebellion or 
the party that carried on the war. Now as to reconciliation of which so 
much is said. To effect a reconciliation there must be two parties at vari- 
ance The goverment [sic] is one party and the south another. I can under- 
stand how two powers can be at swords points with each other and recon- 
ciliation be effected, but how a living warrier and dead warrier can settle 
differences is something I cannot divine. As an individual I took a very 
active part with my government during the war, and in doing so I have 
no apologies to offer and no forgiveness to ask. shall not now,or at any 
future period of my life. Yet as to individuals of the south personally 
considered, where they are good men I have nothing personally against 
them. I think in some things Mr Hayes** has mistaken his mission. He 
is not sent to preach but to rule. If he thinks he is doing us republicans 
any good, he needs to be better acquainted with the great truth in Adam 
“all have sinned, and as for a meditator we have a better one than Ohio 
can produce, who appeared several hundred years ago, and though he told 
the people he was full of mercy and good will towards them, yet they 
did not treat Him very well after all, and I am afraid Mr. Hays [sic] 
will not succeed so well as He did. Unless he sells out the republican party 
that put him into power, they will withdraw their great love from him. 
I want the Republican party to live for the good of the south, for I regard 
the democratic party as the most plausible and well developed hypocrite 
since the days of Judas, and his compatriots. We have good County if 

8 Rutherford Birchard Hayes (October 4, 1822-January 17, 1893) was born and died in 
Ohio. He became a lawyer after receiving a college education; rose to the rank of brigadier- 

eneral of volunteers in the Civil War; was brevetted major-general of volunteers; was in 
ongress from March 4, 1865, to July 20, 1867; served as governor from 1868 to 1872, 
and from January, 1876, to March 2, 1877; and was President from March 4, 1877 to March 


4, 1881. He held many honorary offices in societies and orders. Biographical Directory of 
Congress, pp. 1078-1079. 
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it could only be well developed, and filled up with people of Yankee grit 
and intelligence. 

I wish you would make me one of your friends and send me some 
of the public documents, at your disposal. Excuse the liberty I have taken 
in writing to you. I have watched your course for years and I can trust 
you every pain 

Yours truly J.E. Rue®’ 


Post Office Department, 
Post Office, 


Wilmington, N.C. 
Fey 10, 1877 
Ed. R. Brink? 
Postmaster. 


Hon J.A. Garfield 
Washington D.C. 


My Dear General. 


The loyal people of the South will never forget your noble efforts in 
opposing the surrender of the victory®® of Nov ult, nor will they forget 
your work in the Electoral Commission,*® The fight is between the friends 
and the enemies of the Republic. 


I am most sincerely 
Your friend 
E B Brink 


8? The editor has been unable to identify t E. Rue. 

88QOn April 3, 1867, Secretary of War Stanton nominated Edward R. Brink, late captain 
in the Ohio volunteers, to be a major by brevet. This nomination was almost immediately con- 
firmed. This rank was to date from March 13, 1865. On the same day Stanton nominated 
Brink to be brevetted lieutenant-colonel to date from March 13, 1865, for his gallant and 
meritorious services as captain of the tenth Ohio volunteers. This honor was very shortly given 
him by confirmation of the Senate. On July 13, 1867, President Johnson nominated Brink 
to be postmaster at Wilmington, which office at the time was in the hands of special agent. 
Two days later he was confirmed by the Senate. In 1869 the office paid $3,200, and in 1873 
the salary was the same. United States Senate Executive Journal, XV, pt. 2 (1867), 621, 628, 
re ~~ 622, 628, 642, 643, 786, 792, 793; Umited States Official Register, 1869, p. 583; 
1 » p. 833. 

_* The election of 1876 was one of the hottest contested elections in the history of the 
United States. Rutherford B. Hayes was nominated by the Republicans and Samuel J. Tilden 
by the Democrats. The bloody shirt was waved, Nast came along with his cartoons, much 
bulldozing was resorted to in the South, fabricated outrages were reported, and great excitement 
reigned in the country. On Wednesday, November 8, nearly every newspaper announced the 
election of Tilden, but the New York Times and the New York Herald refused to agree to it. 
In a later edition, the Times gave Tilden 184 votes and Hayes 181, with Florida in doubt, but 
claimed victory for the Republicans. With this state for Hayes he would have 185. It was 
reported that Zachariah Chandler in the early morning of November 8 sent a telegram that 
“Rutherford B. Hayes has received 185 electoral votes and is elected.”” At two o’clock in the 
afternoon of November 8 the Times displayed on the bulletin board the figures, Hayes 185, 
Tilden 184. At half past ten that evening the Republican National Committee announced that 
the election of Hayes was “assured by a majority of one in the electoral college.”’ For days 
the election so excited the people that they could not carry on their usual occupations. Hayes had 
166 undisputed electoral votes and Tilden 184. Hayes must get all of the disputed ones in 
Louisiana, South Carolina, and Florida. There were double returns from Oregon, but these 
three electoral votes by right should have gone to the Republicans without any dispute. The 
Republicans refused to give up and d ed that Hayes be inaugurated on March 4, 1877. 
The question was up to Congress’ to count the electoral votes. Rhodes, History of the United 
States, VII, 291-292. 

“Tt was up to Congress to decide which of the returns from Oregon, South Carolina, 
Louisiana, and Piorida should be counted. Finally it was decided to leave it up to an Electoral 
Commission consisting of five Senators, five Representatives, and five justices of the Supreme 
Court. It was understood that from the Senate should be taken three Republicans a two 
Democrats, from the House, three Democrats and two Republicans, and from the Supreme 
Court two Democrats, two Republicans, and one neutral. Before this commission the two 
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Thomasville, 
Davidson Co. N. Carolina. 
March 14th 1877. 


Hon. James A. Garfield. 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 


I returned here last eve’g, but before leaving Washington on Monday, 
called at your residence to bid good bye, as also to express to you my 
congratulation and high appreciation of your kindness to me, and was 
informed that you were not in. 

I became convinced that it was the policy of President Hayes to make 
no changes, nor removals, except for cause- such as incompetency, derelic- 
tion of duty, or malfeasance in office, and that party services or party 
consideration was a matter of minor importance- I felt that the position 
for which [I] made my trip to Washington was due me, and so regarded 
by all parties in this communitie [sic], and in fact a number of the 
leading republicans here have expressed to me the fact, that if for all 
the work, , time and means given to the cause by me, I could receive 
no recognition there was no inducement for them to continue in the 
course they had taken- Of course I advised all my friends [to] say noth- 
ing rash,but to continue to support the Administration and probably it 
would all turn out for the best. I assure you however it is a bitter pill 
for me to meet the scoffs and sneers of the unwhipt rebel element who 
today denounce Mr Key*! in more measures than they did Mr Justice 
Bradley.*? It has already. this very morning, been intimated to me that 
what seemed to be the policy of President Hayes would pay me back 
for the publication of my paper before the election in his behalf. 


ane were to take their P ng ers and witnesses, and argue the case. David Davis was to 

the neutral man from the morons Re but he slipped out of it by resigning to take 

a seat in the Senate to which he had ected. Justice J. P. Bradley was then taken as 
the fifth Justice. In Florida, South Carolina, and Louisiana there had been so much fraud, 
buying, and stealing of votes, and intimidation that it was difficult to tell how the election 
shoul £0. In Oregon it was different. There a postmaster was one of the electors and thus 
disquali to serve, so he resigned from the election board, and from the post office. The 
next highest Democrat claimed to have been elected since Watts, the post master, was 
a. The other two RegeOtinans refused to serve with him, so he appointed two other 
Republicans to serve with The other two Republicans would not agree to this, but 

appointed Watts, after he had resigned from the post office so there were two sets of returns 
from that state. Both the Democrats and ——e in the other three contested states sent 
in returns. In these three cases the Electoral Commission refused to go back of the returning 
board, but in the case of Oregon they had to go back of the returning board. In every important 
instance Bradley voted with the Republicans and Hayes was elected President by the Electoral 
Commission by a vote of “am to seven, for in every important case the seven Democrats voted 
for Tilden. Ha es was called the eight-to-seven President. William Archibald Dunning, 
vit aenaee” ‘olitical and Economic, pp. 308-341; Rhodes, History of the United States, 

291-34 

‘a David McKendree Key was born in Greene County, Tennessee, on January 27, 1824; 
got little education until he was twenty-one years of age; graduated from college in 1850; was 
admitted to the bar in the same year; was a Presidential elector in 1856 and 1860; entered the 
army as lieutenant colonel, but o eppeced secession; was in the constitutional convention of 1870; 
received his pardon from President Johnson; was chancellor of the third district from 1870 
to 1875; and was Senator from December 6, 1875, to January 29, 1877. He was appointed by 
Hayes as Postmaster-General and served from 1877 to 1880 when he ‘“- ed to be a Federal 
judge in the eastern — — districts of Tennessee. 3 held this ce until 1894 when 
e retired on account o ty He died , February 3, 1900. “Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of 
American a ak a un, 52 of American Biogra; hy, X, 361-362. 

42 Joseph rad March 14" 18 14, 1813-January 22, 1892 as ‘born in New York and 
died in Washington, D. ~ so worked on his father’s farm watil he was yp years of age 
and attended common schools three or four months each winter. He taught school for five 
ears; practiced surveying a little; was = for college by a clergyman in Berne, New 

ork, his home town; graduated from Rutgers University in 1836; taught for six months; 
studied law and was admitted to the bar in 1839; and practiced in Newark from 1840 to 1870, 
as an outstanding attorney in New Jersey and United States courts. He was a leader in the 
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The grounds upon which I asked the removal of C.S. Winstead the 
present Collector were that he did not give his office his personal atten- 
tion, That he resided in another county about seventy-five miles off where 
he remains most of his time- That he has held the position seven years 
and during that entire period there has been a system of fraud and 
violation of law in the way of illicit distilling in his Dist- That has been 
of a most disgraceful and disreputable character- an inexcusable derelic- 
tion of duty- and the further fact that a Revenue Agent was at this 
moment raiding upon those illicit distillers and law breakers was no rec- 
ommendation for the continuation of the present Collector, but on the 
contrary was a recommendation for his removal. These facts I stated to 
the Commissioner of Int. Reve, but upon a reviewal [sic] of the whole 
subject I can feel no assurance that Mr. Winstead will be removed- I do 
not wish to be understood as reflecting upon any official in Washington. 

After I had called at your house on monday and made up my mind 
to return home I called again to see Sec. Sherman and he said this to 
me- That in April, he intended to revise the list of“Special Agents” for 
the Treasury Dept and would consider my case with a view to giving 
me one of those positions- In thinking the matter over to-day I made up 
my mind that would make a direct application for the “Special Agency” 
and forward to you with a request that you hand to Sec’y Sherman*® 
in my behalf, for which I will be grateful. 

Please acknowledge receipt of this communication- I was sorry to see 
you make the personal sacrifice of your promotion to the Senate.-*+ 


Very Respectfully 
Your obd’t servt 


John T. Cramer 





business of railroads as a director, insurance man, and other business enterprises. He was also 
a noted lecturer and writer. In March, 1870, he was appointed to the Supreme Bench and 
took part in many of our most im t decisions. He was a member of the Electoral Com- 
mission and on all important questions he voted with the Republicans. Appleton’s ey neg 
of American Biography, I, 352-353; John Spencer Bassett, A S. History of the United States, 
pp. 656-657; Dicti of American pioavatny, II, 591-593. 
_ “John Sherman (May 10, 1823-October 22, 1900) was born in Ohio and died in Wash- 
ington, D. C. He attended the common schools a little; was rodman for an engineering concern; 
studied law, and was admitted to the bar. He was in the Whig conventions of 1848 and 1852; 
served as a Republican in Congress from March 4, 1855, to March 21, 1861; was in the 
Senate from March 21, 1861, to March 8, 1877; served as Secretary of the Treasury from 
1877 to 1881; was Senator from March 4, 1881, to March 4, 1897; was Secretary of State 
a 5, 1897, to April 25, 1898, when he resigned. Biographical Directory Congress, 
p. ’ 

“On January 13, 1880, Garfield was elected to the Senate for the term beginning March 4, 
1881, but declined to accept on December 23, 1880, for he had been elected President on 
November 4, 1880. He was one of the leading Republicans and did more than any one else 
to elect Hayes to the presidency. It was quite natural that he should be elected to the Senate 
when John Sherman was made Secretary of the Treasury, but as he was minority leader in 
the House Hayes did not want him to leave that position, so he did not push his candidacy. 
In 1880 this was not the situation so he was given the honor of being elected to the Senate. 
Biographical Directory of Congress, pp. 1000-1001; Dictionary of American Biography, VII, 147. 
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Asheville, N.C. June 15th. 7 [1877] 
Hon. Garfield. 


Dear Brother in Christ. 


I wrote you a letter last year in refferencs [sic] to my Son, Dr OBry 
for the Post Office (of this place, Asheville) When Vacated. You answered 
that you would interest yourself, in his behalf if some Gentlemen here 
would cooperate with you. Congressman—Vance*® said he would with 
pleasure. I wrote you that my Sons health had been delicate and he con- 
cluded that it would be to [sic] confineing [sic]. 

Now I ask another favor in behalf of my Son in law H..C.. Hunt, 
formerly of Cinti now a resident of Asheville, Mt. H..C..Hunt want the 
situation of marshall, now held by Mr Douglas** but it is thought that 
he will be removed in a few days’s [sic] 

Mr Hunt will send you a petition signed by 50 of our best Citizens 
Congressman Vance Name among the number.I would not take this lib- 
erty but you requested me to call upon you if any of my Sons needed a 
situation, when you sent me one of your speeches, several years ago. 

If necessary Mr H. C. Hunt can get refferences from our best Broth- 
ers, and businessmen In Cincinnati. The petition when [sic] I beg you 
to present to President Hays [sic], 

Please use your influence in this matter, as Mt Hunt says its impos- 
sible for any one to succeed who is not assisted by some influential friend 
in Washington City as so many are trying for Offices here, and several 
have friends in your City, that will work for them, And we both feel 
and know your importance with the former President Lincoln how quickly 
he attended to my wants after reading your letter in reference to my 
Son, who was then at Fort Delaware. 

Now my dear Bro, if you will give this matter your immediate atten- 
tion I know you will succeed and by so doing will confer everlasting 
obligation on your friend and Mother in Christ. 

God bless you and yours, May your health be precious in his sight. 

Please present my love to your dear family. 

Please answer immediately I am very feeble in health I am now in 
my 67 year, Mt Hunt I and Wife have been members of the Central 
Church for some years, Your Mother in Christ, Mrs Thurston Crane.*? 


“ Zebulon Baird Vance was born on Reems Creek, near Asheville, North Carolina, on 
May 13, 1830; attended the common schools, Washington College, Tennessee, and the University 
of North Carolina; and was admitted to the bar in 1852. He was elected prosecuting attorney 
of Buncombe County that year; served in the state legislature in 1854; was in Congress from 
December 7, 1858, to March 3, 1861; entered the war as a captain, but soon became a colonel; 
was governor of North Carolina from 1862 to 1865; was in the Democratic convention in 1868; 
was elected to the Senate in 1870, but did not serve on account of his disabilities; was 
defeated for the Senate in 1872; was governor of North Carolina again from 1876 to 1878; 
and was Senator from March 4, 1879, until his death in Washington on April 14, 1894. 
a Directory of Congress, p. 1642. 

46 For years Robert M. Douglass was marshal for the eastern district of North Carolina. 
He drew a salary of $400 in addition to the fees of the office. He was an outstanding politician 
of the state. When many carpetbaggers emigrated from the North to the South, Douglass left 
his home in Illinois and took up his residence in — 5 County, North Carolina. The 
Republican convention in the state in 1876 was composed largely of scalawags, carpetbaggers, 
and Negroes. S. F. Phillips was permanent president of the convention and J. a Hood, a 
Negro, who by this time was a poe in the colored Methodist Church, was temporary chairman. 
Phillips was the spokesman for President Grant who said that he wanted Judge Settle 
nominated for governor and his second choice was R. M. Douglass, but there was no need 
for a second choice. United States Official Register, 1873, p. 349; Hamilton, Reconstruction 
in North Carolina, pp. 11, 346, 505, 645. 

c * After considerable research the editor has found it impossible to identify Mrs. Thurston 
rane. 
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[Telegram] 

Greensboro June 18 1877 1.20 P M 
Hon James A. Garfield 
1227 I St Washn 


Resignation Collector Winsted [sic] is requested. Have you seen Presi- 
dent for me, if not Will you, answer. 


John T Cramer 
16 paid A R 


Thomasville, 
Davidson County, North Carolina 


July 10th 18.77. 
Sir: 

I am just in receipt of your favor of the 6th inst. which you wrote, 
if not too late, you will write the [PresiJdent. The matter has not yet 
been disposed of. [It] remains the same as when I wrote you last. As 
soon [as] Collector Winstead rec his notification to resign, he [in] com- 
pany with parties interested in his retention, on [acco]unt of relations 
occupying subordinate positions, went to [Wash]ington to resist a change 
in the office, but I am informed [with] ill success, as Mr. Winstead has 
written back he will [have] to vacate his position, sooner or later. 
[They said] it was the intention of the President to give me [the po]sition, 
and there can be no doubt that if you will [see] him asking my immediate 
appointment, it will be [done.] 

Please do me the special favor to so write Genl. Hayes**® [by re]turn 
mail and I, and mine will ever feel grateful. 


With Kindest wished, Etc 


John T. Cramer 
Gen’l Garfield 
Menton O. 


Mangum N C 
Oct 15/77 
Hon J A Garfield 


Dr Sir. 


Will you kind enough to speak a good word at once to the President 
& Mr Evarts*® in behalf of my application , so kindly signed by you, for 


§ “He here refers to Rutherford B. Hayes, who was at this time President of the United 
tates. 

* William Maxwell Evarts was born in Massachusetts on February 6, 1818; graduated 
from Yale University in 1837; was admitted to the bar in 1841; was United States assistant 
district attorney from 1849 to 1853; was in the Republican convention of 1860; was defeated 
for the Senate in 1861; was in the state constitutional convention in 1867-68; was Attorney 
General of the United States from July 15, 1868, to March 3, 1869; was chief counsel for 
President Johnson in the impeachment trial in 1868; was counsel for the United States in 
the case of the Alabama claims; was counsel for Hayes before the Electoral Commission; 
was Secretary of State from March 12, 1877, to March 3, 1881; was delegate to the Interna- 
tional Monetary Convention at Paris in 1881; was in the Senate from March 4, 1885, to 
March 3, 1891; and died in New York City on February 28, 1901. Biographical Directory 
of Congress, pp. 952. 
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the London Consulship- I see from the papers a possibility of Badeau’s*’ 
removal- & as a Native of my State, & not unknown to the South, & in 
view of sacrifices made both of money & social position in behalf of our 
party I don’t think I am asking too much. 

Besides it is all-important that the South has a fair share of foreign 
Representatives for the dissemination of political & statistical informa- 
tion peculiar to our section. We need & must have more & better men- 
With a little pressure you can do me a great favor- for which I shall 
ever feel deeply grateful- 

We are surprised at Ohio’s vote- 


With highest regards 
I am your friend 
O H Dockery®! 


My endorsements are good & general- Yourself, Blaine,5? Windon®* & 
Sargent--** with all known men of my own State Be please to write me 
of my chances after your interview- 


%® For a long time Adam pate wag consul general of the United States in London at a 
salary of $7,500. He was born in New York, appointed from New York, and worked in London. 
United States Official Register, 1873, p. 16. 

5. Oliver Hart Dockery was born near Rockingham, North Carolina, on August 12, 1830; 
was educated at the common schools and at Wake a College; graduated from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina in 1848; studied law in agriculture; served in the 
state legislature in 1858 and 1859; served in the Confederate army for a while, but soon 
withdrew and advocated return to the Union; and then served in Congress from July 13, 1868, 
to March 3, 1871, having been defeated for re-election in 1870. He returned to his agriculture: 
was in the state convention of 1875; was defeated for governor in 1888; served as consul to 
Rio de Janeiro from June 14, 1889, to July 1, 1893; again returned to his agriculture; and 
died on March 21, 1906. Biographical Directory’ of Congress, p. 912. 

52 James Gillespie Blaine was born in Pennsylvania on "january 31, 1830, and died in 
Washington, D. C., on Fouuaty 2, 1893. He graduated from Washington College in Pennsylvania 
in 1847; taught in b ng ilitary Institute, Blue Licks Springs, Reateeky, for some time; 
studied law; taught for some time in the Pennsylvania Institute for the Blind; and moved to 
Maine and became an editor. He served in the state ~~ from 1859 to 1862; was in 
Congress from March 4, 1863, to July 10, 1876; was a Senator from July 10, 1876, to March 
5, 1881; was Secretary of State from March 5, 1881, to December 12, 1881; was _ defeated 
for President on the epublican ticket in 1884; was Secretary of State again from March 7, 
1889, to June 4, 1892; and was the first president of the Pan American Congress. Biographical 
Director of C ess, p. 707. 

ffm indon was born Ld Ohio on May 10, 1827; was admitted to the bar in 1850, 
pr... receiving a college educati moved to Minnesota in 1855; was a Representative in 
‘ongress from March 4, 4. 1859, to March 3, 1869; ‘.- a Senator from July is 1870, to January 
22, 1871, and from March 4, 1871, to March 7 1881; was Secretary of f the Treasury from 
March 8, 1881, to rr aged 14, 1881; and was elected to the Senate to fill i a wee 
by his ~~. a served from November is. 1881, to March 3, 1883 e then 
a By ork City, * practised law, and was Secretary of the Treasury from March 
» 1889 yy his death on January 29, 1891. Biographical Directory of Congress, p. 1718. 
aron Augustus Sargent was born in Massachusetts on September 28, 1827; attended 
the common schools; was apprenticed to a cabinetmaker for some time; learned the printer’s 
trade and worked for several months as a printer in Philadelphia; became secretary of a 
ess the same year and moved to Washington; moved to California in 1849 and | 
“City in 1850; and worked for the Ni City Journal for a while, ultimately 
becoming owner. He studied law and was admitted to the bar in 1854; began to practice in 
— City, California; was district att in Nevada County in 1855 to 1856; was a 
member of the state senate in 1856; was a ? egate to the Republican National Convention in 
1860; served 4 Congress from March 4, 1861, to March 3, _ $. jrates to run in 1862; and 
served again from March 4, 1869, to March 3 refusing to run in 1872. 
He pe iy - in the ‘Senate from March 4, 1873, to March 3, ié79. a. to run in 1878; and 
resumed the practice of law in San Francisco from 1879 to 1882. He was minister to Germany 
i 1882 to 1884; returned to the practice of law; was defeated for the Republican nomination 
or the Senate in ifornia in 1885; and died in San Francisco on August 14, 1887. Biographical 


Dhcoury of Congress, p. 1494. 





RECONSTRUCTION LETTERS 


Greensboro, N. C., October 18th1877 
My dear Sir: 


It seems strange to us that the patronage of this state should be man- 
aged and distributed by the manipulations of those who entertain and 
utter such as the following viz: 

KEOGH ON HAYES.- We are informed that Thos. B. Keogh, Chair- 
man of the Republican Ex. Committee of North Carolina, publicly pro- 
claimed his disgust with Hayes not only on the streets of Washington 
but in Greensboro, N.C.,in the presence of several prominent gentlemen. 
Mr.Keogh has said boldly that it hurts his feelings to go to the White 
House since Hayes has been there, and to see a mere shadow sitting in 
the place recently occupied by a man. Does he or does he not speak for 
the Republican party of the State? 

[Newspaper clipping] 
There is no doubt as to this utterance and the like. 

You will do a public benefit. and oblige your friends of this section 
if you will make enquiry as to the appointment of a Collector for this 
district. 

You are aware that all our Congressmen( save Brogden®® who does 
not amount to much) are democrats,5* and consequently we have no friends 
at Court. 


I am most Respectfully 


Thomas M. Owens** 
Chairman. 
To 


Hon: James A. Garfield. 


55 See p. 145, note 21. 

% The other Representa tives from North Mg from 1877 to 1879 were Jesse J. Yates, 
Alfred M. Ay > Joseph J. Davi Davis, Alfred M. Scales, Walter L. Steele, William M. Robbins, 
= Robert B. Senators were Matt W. Ransom and Augustus S. Merrimon. 

ical , Ba — of Congress, p. 348. 
he editor has been unable to identify Thomas M. Owens. 





NORTH CAROLINA BIBLIOGRAPHY, 1942-1943" 


By Mary LINDSAY THORNTON 


Bibliography and Libraries 


Downs, RoBeRT BINGHAM. Resources of New York City libraries; a sur- 
vey of facilities for advanced study and research. Chicago, American 
Library Association, 1942. xiii, 442 p. $4.50. 

NoRTH CAROLINA. HISTORICAL COMMISSION. Forty years of public service, 
1903-1943. Raleigh, North Carolina Historical Commission, 1942. (Its 
Bulletin No. 43.) v, [2] 115 p. illus. Apply North Carolina State De- 
partment of Archives and History, Raleigh. 

NorRTH CAROLINA. HISTORICAL Recorps Survey. List of the Papeles pro- 
cedentes de Cuba (Cuban papers) in the archives of the North Carolina 
Historical Commission. Raleigh, The North Carolina Historical Records 
Survey, 1942. iv, [2], 78 p. Apply North Carolina State Department 
of Archives and History. Reproduced from typewritten copy. 

PRESTON, GEORGE RILEY. Thomas Wolfe, a bibliography. New York, C. S. 
Boesen, 1943. 127 p. illus. port. $4.00. 

ROBINSON, ANTHONY LEWIN. William McDougall . . . a_ bibliography, 
together with a brief outline of his life . . . Durham, N. C., Duke 
University Press, 1943. xiii, 54 p. port. $1.50. 

THOMPSON, ELIZABETH Harpy, editor. A.L.A. glossary of library terms, 
with a selection of terms in related fields, prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Committee on library terminology of the American library 
association. Chicago, American Library Association, 1943. viii, 159, 
[1] p. $3.50. 


Religion and Philosophy 


CAMPBELL, ROBERT CLIFFORD. Around the cross. Nashville, Tenn., Broad- 
man Press, [c. 1942] 195 p. $1.25. 

Fries, ADELAIDE LISETTA, editor. Records of the Moravians in North Caro- 
lina, volume VI, 1793-1808. Raleigh, North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission, 1943. x, 2451-3017 p. illus. Apply North Carolina State Depart- 
ment of Archives and History, Raleigh. 

HICKMAN, FRANKLIN SIMPSON. Signs of promise . . . with an introduction 
by Charles A. Ellwood. New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, [1943] 
186 p. $1.50. 

JOHNSON, TALMAGE CASEY. The crucifiers, then and now. Nashville, Tenn., 
Broadman Press, [1942] 116 p. $1.00. 

KIRKLAND, WINIFRED MARGARETTA. The continuing Easter. New York, C. 
Scribner’s Sons, 1943. 4, 60 p. $1.00. 

KIRKLAND, WINIFRED MARGARETTA. The man of the hour. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1942. 171 p. $1.75. 


1 Books dealing with North Carolina or by North Carolinians published during the year 
sodieg pages 31, 1943. A few of earlier date, omitted from previous bibliographies, are 
included. 


[158] 
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OwNBEY, RICHARD L. Strength for service to God and Country by Richard 
L. Ownbey and Norman E. Nygaard. New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1942. 

STINESPRING, WILLIAM FRANKLIN, translator. From Jesus to Paul, by Dr. 
Joseph Klausner, translated from the Hebrew by William F. Stinespring. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1943. 624 p. $3.50. 

TURNER, JOHN CLYDE. The gospel of the grace of God. Nashville, Tenn., 
Broadman Press, [1943] 165 p. $1.00. 

TURNER, JOHN CLYDE. A truth in a smile. Nashville, Tenn., Broadman Press, 
[c. 1941] 101 p. $.75. 


Economics and Sociology 


BECKERATH, HERBERT VON. In defense of the West, a political and economic 
study. Durham, N. C., Duke University Press, 1942. xiii, 297 p. $3.50. 

Brown, CECcIL KENNETH. Introduction to economics. New York, American 
Book Company, 1941. 534 .p. $3.00. 

CoHN, Davip Lewis. Love in America, an informal study of manners and 
morals in American marriage. New York, Simon and Shuster, 1943. 
ix, 236 p. $2.00. 

FRANKLIN, JOHN Hope. The free Negro in North Carolina, 1790-1860. 
Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, 1943. x, 271 p. 
illus. $4.00. 

GWYNN, JOHN MINor. Curriculum principles and social trends. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1943. 630 p. illus. $3.50. 

HEXNER, ERVIN. The international steel cartel. Chapel Hill, The University 
of North Carolina Press, 1943. xxii, 339 p. illus. $6.00. 

LOCKMILLER, DAVID ALEXANDER. The consolidation of the University of 
North Carolina . .. with a foreword by Fred J. Kelly. Raleigh, Chapel 
Hill, [ete.], The University of North Carolina, 1942. xiv, [2], 160 p. 
illus. $2.00 pa., $3.00 bound. 

NORTH CAROLINA, LAWS, STATUTES, ETC. The North Carolina code of 1943 
. . » [Legislative edition] Charlottesville, Va., The Michie Company, 
[1942] xxxvi, 2082 p. 

NUERMBERGER, RUTH ANNA (KETRING). The free produce movement, a 
Quaker protest against slavery. Durham, N. C., Duke University Press, 
1942. (Historical papers of the Trinity college historical society. Series 
xxv.) ix, 147 p. $1.00 pa. 

RAPER, ARTHUR FRANKLIN. Tenants of the Almighty. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1943. 403 p. $3.50. 

REDDING, JAY SAUNDERS.? No day of triumph . . . with an introduction by 
Richard Wright. New York, Harper & Brothers, [1942] 6, 342 p. $3.00. 


Science 
CAMERON, EDWARD ALEXANDER. Brief trigonometry. New York, Reynal & 
Hitchcock, [c. 1941] viii, 121 p. $1.35. 
COKER, WILLIAM CHAMBERS and BEERS, ALMA (HOLLAND). The Boletaceae 


of North Carolina. Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, 
1943. vii, 96 p. front. 65 plates. $7.00. 


3 Mayflower Cup award, 1943. 
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DosBINS, JAMES TALMAGE. Semi-micro qualitative analysis. New York, 
John Wiley & Sons, 1943. x, 422 p. $3.00. 

JOHNSON, DouGLAS WILSON. The origin of the Carolina bays. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1942. xi, 341 p. illus. $2.50. 

METCALF, ZENO PAYNE. Fulgoroidea: part 3. Araeopidae (delphacidac). 
(General catalogue of the hemiptera, fascicle IV.) Northampton, Mass., 
Smith College, 1943. 552 p. $5.00. 

PEARSE, ARTHUR SPERRY. Introduction to parasitology. Springfield, Illinois, 
Charles C. Thomas, 1942. ix, 357 p. illus. $3.75. 

STUHLMAN, OTTo. An introduction to biophysics. New York, John Wiley 
& Sons, [1943] vii, 375 p. illus. $4.00. 

WInsor, ARTHUR SIMEON. Modern higher plane geometry. Boston, Chris- 
topher Publishing House, 1942. 


Applied Science and Useful Arts 


BENNETT, HUGH HAMMOND. This land we defend. New York, Longmans, 
Green & Company, 1942. xv, 107 p. illus. maps. $1.50. 

Kiser, CLYDE VERNON. Group differences in urban fertility, a study de- 
rived from the national health survey. Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins 
Company, 1942. xii, 284 p. $2.50. 

RANEY, RICHARD BEVERLY. A primer on the prevention of deformity in 
childhood, by Richard Beverly Raney . . . in collaboration with Alfred 
Rives Shands . . . Elyria, Ohio, National Society for Crippled Children, 
1941. xix, 188 p. illus. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY. Flood control for upper French Broad 
River and tributaries, a preliminary report. Knoxville, Tenn., 1942. 
(TVA water control planning department report No. 0-3075) 448 p. 
illus. Reproduced from typewritten copy. Apply. 

WooLLEN, Betsy RosBerts. How does your cotton grow? An educational 
story for children . . . with photographs by Bessie Walker Callaway. 
Clinton, S. C., Jacobs Press, 1942. 59 p. illus. $.50 pa. 


Poetry 


Burt, MAXWELL STRUTHERS. War songs. New York, C. Scribner’s Sons, 
1942. 46 p. $1.25. 

EATON, CHARLES Epwarp. The bright plain. Chapel Hill, The University 
of North Carolina Press, 1942. 92 p. $2.00. 

FRIEDRICH, GERHARD. When Quakers meet, and other joems. [Guilford 
College, N. C.] Guilford College, 1943. 3, 50, [2] p. $.50 pa. 

SOUTHERN sampler, an anthology of prose and poetry by writers of the 
South (second series). New York, Harbinger House, [c. 1942] 176 p. 
$2.50. 

WADDELL, MaupeE. “Songs of the South” (Poems). Charleston, S. C., South- 
ern Printing and Publishing Company, 1942. 205 p. $2.50. 

WalTe, MINNIE May (Curtis). Verses. [Angwin, Calif., Angwin Bindery, 
1942] 104 p. ports. 

WarD, VERNON ALBERT, JR. International poems. Robersonville, N. C., 
Author, 19438. 26 p. 
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Drama 


Lewis, KATE (PorTER). Alabama folk plays . . . edited with an introduc- 
tion, by Frederick H. Koch . . . Chapel Hill, The University of North 
Carolina Press, [1943] xxi, 152 p. illus. $2.50. 

SmitH, Betty, compiler, 25 non-royalty one-act plays for all-girl casts... 
with an introduction by Kenneth T. Rowe. New York, Greenberg, [1942] 
xiii, 8359 p. $2.50. 


Fiction’ 


Basso, HAMILTON. Sun in Capricorn. New York, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
1942. 266 p. $2.50. 

BENET, LaurRA. Caleb’s luck, story by Laura Benét, pictures by Ellis Credle. 
New York, Grosset & Dunlap, c. 1942. [28] p. illus. $.50. Juvenile. 

CHASE, RICHARD, editor. The Jack tales told by R. M. Ward and his kindred 
in the Beech mountain section of western North Carolina and by other 
descendants of Council Harmon (1803-1896). [Boston], Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, 1943. xii, 201, [1] p. illus. $2.50. Juvenile. 

Dopen, CONSTANCE (WoopBURY). Weathercock. New York, Dodd, Mead & 
Company, 1942. 6, 370 p. $2.50. 

FLETCHER, INGLIS. Men of Albemarle. Indianapolis, The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, [1942] 566 p. $2.75. 

GAITHER, FRANCES ORMOND (JONES). Little Miss Cappo .. . illustrated 
by Hildegard Woodward. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1937. 
ix, 254 p. illus. $2.00. Juvenile. 

Harris, BERNICE (KELLY). Sweet Beulah land. Garden City, N. Y., Double- 
day, Doran & Company, 1943. 389 p. $2.75. 

HayDN, HiRAM COLLINS. By nature free. Indianapolis, The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, 1943. 427 p. $2.75. 

Justus, May. Dixie decides . . . illustrations by Aldren A. Watson. 
New York, Random House, [1942] 295 p. illus. $2.00. Juvenile. 

LoRING, EMILIE (BAKER). Rainbow at dusk. Boston, Little, Brown and 
Company, 1942. 311 p. $2.00. 

MILLS, CHARLES. The choice. New York, The Macmillan Company, 19438. 
424 p. $3.00. 

[Moors, BeRTHA B.] Bread for the hungry, by Brenda Cannon, [pseud.] 
Chicago, Bica Press, [c. 1940] 159 p. front. $1.00. 

Moore, Harry F. S. Murder goes rolling along. Garden City, New York, 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1942. x, 273 p. $2.00. 

SIMON, CHARLIE May (Hocus). Younger brother, a Cherokee Indian tale 

. illustrated by Howard Simon. New York, E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, 1942. 182 p. illus. $2.00. Juvenile. 

Stms, Martan (McCamy). Beyond surrender. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1942. 492 p. $2.75. 

SLAUGHTER, FRANK GILL. Air surgeon. Garden City, New York, Double- 
day, Doran and Company, 1943. 306 p. $2.50. 

SmiTH, Berry.* A tree grows in Brooklyn, a novel. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, [c. 1943] 443 p. $2.75. 


* By North Carolinians, or with the scene laid in North Carolina. 
‘Literary Guild selection, September, 1943. 
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TIPPETT, JAMES STERLING. Here and there with Henry. Yonkers-On-Hudson, 
New York, World Book Company, 1943. vi, 250 p. $1.00. Juvenile. 

Tousgey, SANForD. Airplane Andy. Garden City, New York, Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, 1942. 44 p. $1.00. Juvenile. 

Wipe, IRENE. The red turban. New York, Liveright Publishing Company, 
[c. 1943] 300 p. $2.50. 


Genealogy 


Cook, Eart A. Cook history and genealogy. Albemarle, N. C., Route 3, 
The Church Press, [1941]. 92 p. illus. $1.00. 

LonG, MARY RUTHERFORD (HARSH). General Griffith Rutherford and allied 
families, Harsh, Graham, Locke, Holeman, Johnson, Chambers. Mil- 
waukee, Wis., Cuneo Press, 1942. xi, 194 p. illus. $6.00. 

McIver, HELEN H. Genealogy of the McIver family of North Carolina, 
part 1. Richmond, Va., Whittet & Shepperson, 1943. 53 p. $1.95 pa. 


History and Travel 


ALLEN, WILLIAM CICERO. The story of our state, North Carolina, by W. C. 
Allen . . . in collaboration with Clarence W. Griffin. Raleigh, The Dixie 
Press, 1942. xvi, 358 p. illus. $.80. Juvenile. 

CAMP, CORDELIA and WILSON, Eppie W. The settlement of North Carolina. 
[Cullowhee, N. C.] Cordelia Camp, 1942. 44 p. illus. $.35. Juvenile. 
Cox, WILLIAM Epwarp. Southern sidelights, a record of personal experience 
. . . with a foreword by Nell Battle Lewis. Raleigh, N. C., Edwards & 

Broughton Company, 1942. xii, 170 p. illus. $2.00. 

HAMMER, CARL. Rhinelanders on the Yadkin, the story of the Pennsylvania 
Germans in Rowan and Cabarrus. [Salisbury, N. C., Rowan Printing 
Company, 1943] 130 p. plates. $3.00. 

JOHNSON, CECIL. British West Florida, 1763-1783. New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1943. ix, 258 p. illus. $3.00. 

KuHN, HELMuT. Freedom forgotten and remembered. Chapel Hill, The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1943. viii, 267 p. $2.50. 

LEIGHTON, CLARE VERONICA Hope. Southern harvest, written and engraved 
by Clare Leighton. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1942. vii, 157 p. 
illus. $3.50. 

MEAD, MARTHA ELIZABETH (NoRBURN). Asheville, in land of the sky. Rich- 
mond, Va., The Dietz Press, 1942. vii, 188 p. illus. $3.00. 

NATIONAL RESOURCES PLANNING Boarp. Regional planning, part XI: The 
Southeast. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1942. viii, 250 p. 
maps. $.55, pa. 

NorTH CAROLINA view book. [Raleigh, Bynum Printing Company, 1943] 
[64] p. of illus. $1.00, pa. 


Autobiography and Biography 


BELLAMY, JOHN DiLuarD. Memoirs of an octogenarian. [Charlotte, N. C., 
Observer Printing House, 1943] x, 201 p. illus. $2.75. 
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DAVIDSON, CHALMERS GASTON. Major John Davidson of “Rural Hill,” 
Mecklenburg County, N. C., pioneer, industrialist, planter. Charlotte, 
N. C., The Lassiter Press, 1943. x, 93 p. illus. 

HarTLEY, Lopwick. This is Lorence. Chapel Hill, The University of North 
Carolina Press, [1943] xii, 302 p. $3.00. 

McKELLAR, KENNETH DOUGLAS. Tennessee senators as seen by one of their 
successors. Kingsport, Tenn., Southern Publishers, 1942. xii, 625 p. illus. 
$3.00. Nine of the subjects are native North Carolinians. 

MITCHELL, JOSEPH. McSorley’s wonderful saloon. New York, Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, 1943. 253 p. $2.50. 

QUYNN, DoroTHY MacKay and QUYNN, WILLIAM Rocers. Barbara Frietschie. 
Baltimore, Maryland Historical Society, 1942. 45 p. port. $1.10. Order 
from Authors, 206 Woodridge Ave., Durham, N. C. 

STEVENSON, AUGUSTA. Daniel Boone, boy hunter. Indianapolis, The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, [1943] 194 p. illus. $1.50. Juvenile. 

U. S. 77th CONGRESS, Ist SESSION, 1941-1942. House. Memorial services 
held in the House of Representatives of the United States, together 
with remarks presented in eulogy of Alonzo Dillard Folger, late a rep- 
resentative from North Carolina. Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1942. 61, [1] p. port. 

WALLS, WILLIAM JACOB. Joseph Charles Price, educator and race leader. 
Boston, The Christopher Publishing House, [1943] xx, 23-568 p. illus. 
$2.00. 

WINKLER, JOHN KENNEDY. Tobacco tycoon, the story of James Buchanan 
Duke. New York, Random House, [1942] 337 p. illus. $3.00. 

WINSTON, ROBERT WATSON. Horace Williams, gadfly of Chapel Hill. Chapel 
Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, 1942. x, 309 p. illus. $3.00. 

WoLFrE, THOMAS. Thomas Wolfe’s letters to his mother, Julia Elizabeth 
Wolfe, edited with an introduction by John Skally Terry. New York, 
C. Scribner’s Sons, 1943. xxxv, 368 p. port. $3.00. 


New Editions and Reprints 


ELLWooD, CHARLES ABRAM. Sociology: principles and problems, revised and 
enlarged. New York, American Book Company, 1943. 408 p. $2.00. 

FOUNTAIN, ALVIN Marcus. The Engineer’s manual of English by W. O. 
Sypherd, A. M. Fountain, and S. O. Brown. Revised ed. Chicago, Scott 
Foresman and Company, 1943. xv, 503 p. $2.20. 

GROVES, ERNEST RUTHERFORD and GROVES, GLADYS HOAGLAND. Sex in mar- 
riage . . . New edition. New York, Emerson Books, 1943. viii, 224 p. 
$2.00. 

HARGROVE, MARION. See here, Private Hargrove. New York, Pocket Books, 
[e. 1942] 166 p. $.25, pa. 

JORDAN, ARCHIBALD C. Everyday grammar: a guide to good usage. New 
edition. New York, The World Publishing Company, 1943. 194 p. $.49. 

JORDAN, ARTHUR MELVILLE. Educational psychology. 3d edition. New York, 
H. Holt and Company, [1942] xviii, 597 p. illus. $2.90. 

SLAUGHTER, FRANK GILL. Spencer Brade, M.D. London, Jarrolds, 1943. 
(Jay Novel Library) 9s 6d. 
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(THORNBURG, LaURA.] The Great Smoky mountains by Laura Thornborough 

[pseud.] Revised and enlarged edition. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, [1942] xiv, 177 p. illus. $2.50. E 

WINSTON, Ropert WaTsON. Robert E. Lee. New York, Grosset and Dunlap, 


1941. $1.29. 
Wours, THomas. The hills beyond. Garden City, N. Y., Sun Dial Press, 


[1943] 386 p. $1.00. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


PARLIAMENTARY PRIVILEGE IN THE AMERICAN COLONIES. By Mary Patter- 
son Clarke. (New Haven, Yale University Press. 1943. 303 pp. $3.50.) 
This is a scholarly, well written, and heavily documented 

study of a somewhat neglected phase of American constitutional 
development. Miss Clarke shows how all of the colonial assem- 
blies modeled themselves upon the “Mother of Parliaments,” 
how they gradually took upon themselvs the characteristics 
and powers of local parliaments, and how they asserted and 
successfully maintained a set of rights which Parliament had 
claimed and exercised. 

Miss Clarke traces the British background of Parliamentary 
privilege, and then she shows how the “small parliaments” in 
the various colonies proceeded to assert these privileges. She has 
an excellent chapter on “The Assembly as a Court” in which she 
discusses the legislature’s exercise of judicial authority in trying 
criminal cases, in hearing civil suits, and in acting as a court 
of appeal. She also traces the evolution of impeachment proce- 
dure, with the lower house bringing charges and the upper house 
conducting the trial. 

Another “privilege,” the Speaker’s petition, “was a recognized 
part of the political heritage acquired by the colonies from the 
mother country.” In general this petition demanded five rights: 
(1) freedom from arrest; (2) freedom from molestation; (3) 
freedom of speech; (4) access to the governor; (5) that a favor- 
able construction might be put on actions of the assembly. These 
five most important privileges of the English parliament were 
common to all the colonies. Some new “privileges” were de- 
veloped from time to time, such as the request that the mistakes 
of the speaker should not be imputed to the house. The colonial 
assemblies not only claimed these things, but they were deter- 
mined that the Speaker’s petition be enforced, and on many 
occasions took action against persons who had violated certain 
clauses of the petition. There seems to have been more difficulty 
over “freedom from arrest” than over any other privilege. 

One of the best chapters in the book deals with the determina- 
tion of disputed elections. Virginia asserted this right in its first 
legislature and all of the other colonies followed suit. There is 
no record, however, of North Carolina doing anything on this 
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question prior to 1725. In her discussion of the control of the 
house over its own members, Miss Clarke shows how the assem- 
blies expelled members, disciplined them for unethical conduct, 
fined them for unexcused absence or tardiness, and exercised 
other means of control. In 1758 a North Carolinian was expelled 
for perjury and was declared incapable of ever sitting in any 
future assembly. Such a severe punishment was unusual. 

On important power which is closely connected with privilege 
is the right to punish for contempt. Many of the colonial assem- 
blies asserted this power. The assemblies also appointed com- 
mittees and referred grievances to them. The hearing of griev- 
ances on a variety of subjects tended to influence legislation 
and to enhance the position and authority of the house by widen- 
ing its jurisdiction. 

The claim of the colonial assemblies to “parliamentary privi- 
lege” did not go unchallenged. The governor opposed it when it 
conflicted with “prerogative” ; the councillors did the same when 
it seemed to entrench on their rights; private individuals resented 
it when it caused them expense, humiliation, or physical suffer- 
ing. More important than all others, the British government 
tried to curb this power of the assembly as an encroachment on 
the powers of the home government. But in spite of this opposi- 
tion, parliamentary privilege became stronger as the colonial era 
progressed. It is probable that among all the activities of the 
assembly, nothing did more to foster in the colonies a sense of 
political independence than the demonstrations of the authority 
of the house that can be summed up under the term parliamentary 
privilege. 

HuGH T. LEFLER. 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 
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THE UNITED STATES, 1865-1900: A SuRVEY OF CURRENT LITERATURE WITH 
ABSTRACTS OF UNPUBLISHED DISSERTATIONS. Volume I, September, 1941- 
August, 1942. Edited by Curtis Wiswell Garrison. (Fremont, Ohio: 
The Rutherford B. Hayes-Lucy Webb Hayes Foundation. 1943. Pp. ix, 
176. $1.00.) 


Within recent years the Hayes Memorial Library, maintained 
jointly by the state of Ohio and the Hayes Foundation, has 
become increasingly important to all interested in the history 
of the United States from 1865 to 1900. Quite properly the 
Library is in many respects a regional institution but through 
its grants-in-aid to students, through the valuable resources of 
the Library itself, through the wise policy of drawing on the 
resources of other libraries through bibliographical aids and the 
microfilm, and by assisting students in making available their 
researches through the microfilm process, it makes definite con- 
tributions toward the understanding of our national history in 
the broad sense. 

The present publication is essentially a descriptive bibliogra- 
phy of the printed works, and many of the unpublished disser- 
tations, made available during the year ending September, 1942. 
Naturally there is a good bit of overlapping for not all studies 
dealing even with the post-bellum period can or should begin or 
end at either 1865 or 1900. And of course some titles get in- 
cluded by a narrow margin as, for example, the unpublished dis- 
sertation on The Best Representative Short Plays in the United 
States, 1900-1940. 

The comments on the titles included are intended primarily to 
indicate the contribution to knowledge and not to constitute a 
review of the work in the ordinary sense. In practice, however, 
many of the statements, including some of the more interesting 
ones, cannot be distinguished from the typical book review. The 
appraisals of the magazine articles are generally more helpful 
than those of the books, for the books have been reviewed prev- 
iously in the current magazines whereas the articles have not. 
All the comments are by scholars well qualified in their respective 
fields. 

Certain difficulties of arrangement were encountered because 
books and articles do not always fit neatly into definite cate- 
gories. Titles in some sections are arranged alphabetically by 
author, in others they are arranged geographically, chrono- 
logically, or by states. It is not clear why under the Regional 
and State division (arranged geographically) there should be a 
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section on The Indian, or on the single state of Oklahoma, when 
the other states are grouped by regions. Nor did the reviewer 
understand the basis for dividing the dissertations into General 
and Introductory Studies. 

All in all this is a convenient compilation; if it does not 
contain a great deal of information not elsewhere available to 
the specialist it will at least save him some bother. The general 
student will find it an excellent guide. 


R. H. Woopy. 
DUKE UNIVERSITY, 
DurHaM, N. C. 


THE Sout oF A NATION: THE FOUNDING OF VIRGINIA AND THE PROJEC- 
TION OF NEW ENGLAND. By Matthew Page Andrews. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1943. Pp. xiii, 378. $3.50.) 

The appearance of a volume dealing with the early history of 
Virginia needs neither excuse nor special occasion to justify it. 
The honor of being the first permanent English-speaking colony 
in the new world is Virginia’s. That fact alone gives the earliest 
history of the Old Dominion a unique importance in American 
history. 

Dr. Andrews, well-known for his volumes on Maryland and 
Virginia, has told in his latest work the story of Virginia up 
to 1625, from Raleigh’s magnificent failure through the founda- 
tion and the dissolution of the Virginia Company of London. 

It is not to be expected that many new details should appear 
in the story. Alexander Brown’s laborious collection of documents 
and Miss Kingsbury’s edition of the available records have 
given Virginia such a solid documentary basis that the occasional 
additions made by researchers change the picture hardly at all. 
The novelty in any volume is more likely to be in interpretation 
and emphasis than in newly discovered data. 

The major points about which differences of opinion are likely 
are these: the motives for colonization, the character of the 
early settlers, Captain John Smith — both the part he played 
and the books he wrote — the progress of Virginia toward 
self-government, and the causes of the downfall of the company. 

On all these points (and many more), Dr. Andrews has 
reviewed the evidence and has arrived at his own conclusions. 
The religious motive in the colonization of Virginia, he says, 
was “of primary importance.” The evidence for this primacy 
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comes mostly from the pious declarations of the promoters which 
may be taken too seriously. Of reasons which are in the main 
non-materialistic, English nationalism and Spanish rivalry seem 
to the reviewer far more important. 

As to the character of the settlers, Dr. Andrews justifiably 
believes that there was no greater proportion of so-called scum 
than in other settlements. The chief author of the reflections upon 
the character of early Virginians, Captain John Smith, is dealt 
with justly as a man and also justly, though hardly admiringly, 
as a historian. 

The author’s interpretation of the charter of 1609 is a return 
to the old thesis that the king’s willingness to turn the govern- 
ment of the colony over to the company was a strategem to 
avoid responsibility if there were failure and to claim credit 
if there were success. Is it not more reasonable to suppose that 
the new set-up, made necessary by the fact that the charter grant 
of 1606 gave no specific boundaries, was agreed to by all con- 
cerned simply as the most practical method of breathing life into 
the colony? If written by Sandys, the charter is a credit to its 
author but it is not easy to see that that fact makes Sandys a 
pioneer democrat in a fight against totalitarianism. 

It is, however, in respect to the assembly of 1619 that Dr. 
Andrews lets his enthusiasm get out of bounds. The so-called 
“great charter” of 1618 had, he says, the “significance of a 
written constitution.” The assembly was a “counterpart to the 
Parliament of England.” The “liberal leaders [who provided 
for it] regarded their proceedings as of the utmost significance 
for the preservation and promulgation of popular procedure, a 
conclusion indicated by the name they gave their plan,” which 
they appropriately called “The greate Charter of privileges, 
orders, and laws.” “The procedure of the Virginia~-London Com- 
pany, followed by that of the first General Assembly of Virginia, 
provided a two-fold precedent for the action of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787.” 

The author, besides having a bent for finding precedents (the 
company’s setting aside land for the support of a college is cited 
as a precedent for the United States government’s policy in the 
west!), also likes to use terms like “popular rights,” “democracy,” 
and “democratic principles” to refer to Sir Edwin Sandys’s ideas 
as to the proper procedures for the Virginia colony. It is dan- 
gerous indeed to apply to the events of the early seventeenth cen- 
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tury a terminology the principal implications of which are mod- 
ern, even though the words themselves were used contem- 
poraneously, 

Sandys’s encouragement of the Separatists to leave their 
Dutch refuge for Virginia hardly justifies either the sub-title 
of the book—“The Projection of New England” or the second 
half of the dedication to Sandys—‘“active proponent of the 
repatriation of his fellow-Englishmen exiled in the Netherlands.” 

Finally, Dr. Andrews is insistent that the causes of the down- 
fall of the Virginia Company were political and not economic. 
He resents W. F. Craven’s denomination of the company’s decease 
as the “Failure of a Colonial Experiment,” and, by emphasizing 
the struggle as one of monarchy versus self-government, comes 
to the logical (if the premise is correct) conclusion that the 
company, and of course, Sandys, was a preeminent success. 

In many respects the volume has merit and even distinction. 
The characters in it seem real. The by-paths explored by the 
author have resulted in many interesting passages such as those 
on tobacco and malaria. The grasp that Sandys had of the real 
nature of colonization, an understanding which led him to reject 
the purely commercial point of view, has nowhere been more 
clearly shown than in this volume. 

These virtues make one wish that the author had been guided 
less by piety and more by an impartial desire to recreate the 
events with which he deals. 


ROBERT E. Moopy. 
BosTON UNIVERSITY, 
Boston, Mass. 


EpGAR GARDNER MurpHy. By Maud King Murphy. (New York: Published 

for the author. 1943. Pp. 120.) 

Edgar Gardner Murphy was an Episcopal clergyman, publicist, 
and educator. His brief life—he died in 1913 in his forty-fifth 
year—was filled with many activities. Among the more important 
were the revision of Sunday School materials, child labor legis- 
lation, constitutional reform in Alabama, the improvement of 
education and of race relations in the South, and amateur 
astronomy. With the exception of two brief pastorates in the 
North, his entire life was either spent in the South or was con- 
cerned with Southern problems. Murphy’s adult life falls logically 
into three divisions. The first dates from 1890 when he began 
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his career as a minister in San Antonio, Texas, to 1901 when 
he resigned the pastorate of St. John’s Church in Montgomery, 
Alabama. Though he was primarily a minister during this first 
period, he found time to seek to improve race relations in Ala- 
bama, to participate in the movement for constitutional reform, 
and to inaugurate a state-wide movement for child labor legis- 
lation. The second period, from 1902 to 1908, covers the years in 
which he was executive secretary of the Southern Education 
Board. As the administrative official of that organization he 
busied himself in the effort to stimulate interest in education 
throughout the South and to interpret the Southern point of view 
on innumerable questions to the rest of the country. The last 
period, from 1908 to his death in 1913, covers the years in which 
he developed an interest in astronomy and sought vainly to 
recover his health. 

This small volume, which contains a considerable amount of 
hitherto unknown information on Murphy, is an uncritical, sym- 
pathetic treatment by his wife. In reading it one has the feeling 
that it was written with considerable restraint that was, per- 
haps, the result of an insurmountable subjectivity. A full treat- 
ment of the forces and factors that shaped his early life, a more 
extensive discussion of his philosophy as contained in his writ- 
ings, and a more careful analysis of the impact of his experiences 
on his subsequent points of view and activities would have added 
greatly to the book. An outline of dates in the back of the book 
will assist the historical-minded reader to follow Murphy’s 
experiences with greater ease. A bibliography of his writings 
completes the work. 

JOHN HOPE FRANKLIN. 


NoRTH CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR NEGROES, 
DurRHAM, N. C. 


THE DIARY OF A VOYAGE TO CHINA, 1859-1860. By Young J. Allen. Edited 
by Arva Colbert Floyd. (Atlanta, Ga.: Emory University. 1943. Pp. 39. 


$.50.) 

Two weeks before the end of the year 1859 a small party of 
Methodist missionaries set sail from New York for China. 
Among them was a twenty-four year old Georgian, the Reverend 
Young J. Allen, who was accompanied on this spiritual and 
physical adventure by his wife and their seven-months old daugh- 
ter. The voyage was extremely long, and throughout its length 
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Allen kept a diary. Emory University has now published it in its 
entirety except, according to the introduction, for “The entries 
for a relatively small number of days, for which little was 
recorded besides the weather. .. .” 

This document is not a new discovery. Bishop Warren A. 
Candler drew on it heavily for one of the chapters in his biogra- 
phy of Allen (Young J. Allen: “The Man Who Seeded China,” 
Nashville, 1931), but he did not exhaust the material and in the 
parts that he quoted he took liberties with Allen’s grammar, 
punctuation, and phrasing. 

As Allen was an observant and educated man, his diary tells 
a great deal about the experiences of passengers on a slow China 
ship of nearly a century ago; but naturally it is limited to his 
own experiences. He was unable, for example, to describe the 
deep misery of his sea-sick companions because he enjoyed 
remarkably good health. When he read parts of the diary to his 
wife he found her “displeased with the way I spoke of their sea- 
sickness. It was not expressed in strong enough terms for her. 
She wants me to write like she felt, without having felt so my- 
self.” However, this subjective quality gives the diary its chief 
value. Its pages reveal much about the character, motives, atti- 
tudes, religious thought, and reading habits of a young man 
who was to have considerable influence in China and in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in the course of a missionary 
career that was to extend over almost half a century. 


CHARLES S. SYDNOR. 
DuKE UNIVERSITY, 
DuRHAM, N. C. 


MopERN Necro Art. By James A. Porter. (New York: The Dryden Press. 

1948. Pp. viii, 272. $3.25.) 

In this work the author, a professor of art at Howard Uni- 
versity, traces the development of Negro art in America from 
the colonial period to the present. The earliest Negro artists 
were for the most part craftsmen and artisans whose work 
in their occupations as carpenters, cabinet makers, architects, 
blacksmiths, and the like reflected an inclination toward artistry 
that needed only leisure and training for a more complete expres- 
sion. It was in the period after the Civil War that a substantial 
number of Negroes found the opportunity to take their places 
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in the growing group of American artists. The twentieth century 
afforded almost all the necessary requisites for Negro artistry 
to come into its own. It witnessed the emergence of great Negro 
artists in many fields, including the use of oils and tempera, 
lithographing, etching, and sculpturing with a variety of 
materials. ? 

Professor Porter has taken great care to emphasize the fact 
that the evolution of Negro art has been an integral part of 
the whole development of art in America. The Negro artist has 
been affected by the same European influences and the same 
conditions in America that have affected other American artists. 
Consequently the works of Negro artists vividly reflect these 
influences. The wide recognition which Negro artists have 
achieved in recent years attests to the universality of the art 
which they have produced and to their perfection of form and 
richness of content. The author also points out that the significant 
contributions of the Negro to the development of the graphic 
arts, which are less expensive than some other media and 
materials, have demonstrated “his ability to improve the instru- 
ments of art as well as his capacity to make creative use of 
them.” 

In this work the author has made a significant contribution 
to the history of American art. The eighty-five halftone plates 
of outstanding examples of Negro art are a valuable addition 
to the book. 


JOHN HOPE FRANKLIN. 


NorRTH CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR NEGROES, 
DurHAM, N. C. 


HARRIET TUBMAN. By Earl Conrad. (Washington: The Associated Pub- 
lishers, Inc. 1948. Pp. xiv, 248. $3.25.) 


This is the first full-length portrait of this gallant Negro 
woman whose contributions to the eradication of slavery rank 
with those of the most ardent antagonists of the institution. In 
this work the author traces carefully the career of Harriet 
Tubman from the position of a lowly slave in Maryland through 
the intricate maze of her own struggle for freedom to her daring 
activities as one of the most successful conductors on the under- 
ground railroad. If Harriet Tubman had not survived the ante- 
bellum period her nineteen excursions into the slave country 
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and her effective rescue of scores of slaves would have won for 
her the name of one of the ablest revolutionaries America has 
produced. Unlike many of her contemporaries, however, she was 
as active in the Civil War period as she had been in the pre- 
war years. As spy, nurse, scout, and guerilla fighter for the 
Union forces, she lived up to Col. Thomas W. Higginson’s earlier 
claim that she was “the greatest heroine of the age.” 

The author has used a variety of sources in reconstructing the 
life of Harriet Tubman, and the result is a lively, moving account 
of the “Moses of her people.” One of its most significant con- 
tributions lies in the ample discussion of Mrs. Tubman’s con- 
tributions to the Union forces during the war and of her activi- 
ties during Reconstruction and in the movement for woman 
suffrage. In all these she displayed the same heroic qualities 
that earlier had been directed against the institution of slavery. 
Mr. Conrad’s enthusiasm for his subject and the passion with 
which he writes sometimes have the effect of diminishing rather 
than enhancing the character of this courageous woman. Her 
complete and unselfish devotion to the causes for which she 
fought and the possession of an indomitable will to achieve her 


goal are attributes which require only a faithful description to 
give them the life and spirit which the biographer seeks to por- 
tray. One is gratified to observe that for the most part the 
author has successfully resisted the ever-present temptation to 
romanticize and idolize. Harriet Tubman has been rescued from 
partial oblivion, and, thanks to Mr. Conrad, her rightful place 
in our history will be known by a larger number. 


JOHN HOPE FRANKLIN. 


NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR NEGROES, 
DurHAM, N. C. 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


A 12,000-ton Liberty ship, built in New Orleans and launched 
in April, 1948, has been named for Henry Groves Connor, North 
Carolina author and jurist. 


A portrait of George Stevens of Asheville (formerly of Char- 
lotte), business leader and promoter, by Wilford S. Conrow, was 
presented to the Mint Museum of Art, Charlotte, and unveiled 
on December 15. 


The USS Kephart, a destroyer escort named for Lieutenant 
William Perry Kephart, USNR, who was killed in battle over 
Guadalcanal in October, 1942, was christened at the Charleston 
Navy Yard on January 6. 


On January 19 the Mountain Orphanage (Presbyterian), near 
Black Mountain, celebrated its fortieth anniversary. 


A meeting of the commission to purchase and preserve the 
Zebulon B. Vance home in Statesville was held in Greensboro on 
February 9. Encouraging progress is being made, mainly through 
the codperation of the United Daughters of the Confederacy, in 
raising the necessary funds. A gift for this purpose of $500 from 
the North Carolina Shipbuilding Company, Wilmington, has 
been announced. 


A North Carolina flag was recently presented to the Hall of 
Flags, a large auditorium in a civilian housing area at Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii. 


In November of this year the Disciples of Christ in North 
Carolina will observe at Wilson the one hundredth anniversary 
of their organization in this state. 


A survey course in African history, covering the ancient, 
medieval, and modern periods, has been introduced at Shaw 
University, Raleigh. The course not only deals with the Song- 
hay, Manding, and Ghana kingdoms but it also shows the im- 
portance of Africa in European history, the role of Africa in 
the present war, and the place that continent should fill in 
making the peace. 


The newly published volume, The Republic, by Dr. Charles A. 
Beard, was written largely while the author was on an extended 
stay in the town of Tryon. 
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Dr. Guy B. Johnson, formerly professor of sociology at the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, has resigned to 
become executive director of the newly organized Southern 
Regional Council, with headquarters in Atlanta. 


Professor C. H. Hamlin, of the department of social science 
of Atlantic Christian College, has published “The Disciples of 
Christ and the War between the States,” The Scroll, December, 
1948. 


The American Anthropologist, XLIV (1943), 635-637, con- 
tains an article by Maurice A. Mook, of Washington, D. C., “A 
Newly Discovered Algonkian Tribe of Carolina.” This tribe was 
the Moratock, who at the time Sir Walter Raleigh’s colonies 
came to Roanoke Island in the 1580’s were living along the lower 
Roanoke River. 


Dr. Loren C. MacKinney of the University of North Carolina 
is the author of “Animal Substances in Materia Medica: A Study 
in the Persistence of the Primitive,” a paper read in absentia 
at the seventh National Medical Congress of Argentina, and “An 
Unpublished Treatise on Medicine and Magic from the Age of 


Charlemagne,” Speculum, XVIII (1948), 494-496. He has been 
elected to membership on the American Historical Association 
nominating committee and is chairman of the editorial commit- 
tee on the Humanities volume for the University sesquicen- 
tennial. 


Dr. J. C. Russell of the University of North Carolina is the 
author of “An Introduction to the Study of Medieval Biography,” 
Modern Language Quarterly, TV (1948), 437-453, and “Richard 
of Bardney’s Account of Robert Grossetestis Early and Middle 
Life,” Medievalia et Humanistica, II (1944), 45-54. 


The Social Studies, vol. XXXV, no. 1 (January, 1944), con- 
tains an article, “History as a Living Force,” by Dr. Christopher 
Crittenden. This was delivered as an address to the Pennsylvania 
Historical Association at Harrisburg, October 16. 


Dr. Christopher Crittenden and Mrs. Ellen M. Rollins, of the 
State Department of Archives and History, for the past eight 
months have been writing a weekly newspaper column, for Sun- 
day morning release, giving the historical background of mat- 
ters of current interest such as strikes, Japanese atrocities, the 
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income tax, and the German submarine menace. The column 
has been used with greater or lesser regularity by the Richmond 
Times Dispatch, the Raleigh News and Observer, the Durham 
Herald-Sun, the High Point Enterprise, the Charlotte Observer, 
the Asheville Citizen, the Spartanburg Herald-Journal, and the 
Columbia State. 


A twenty-four page booklet, listing publications of the faculty 
through June, 1943, has been published by the Woman’s College 
of the University. 


The myth of North Carolina’s only “manuscript newspaper,” 
now in the Duke University library, has been exploded with the 
revelation that these handwritten sheets were merely printer’s 
copy. The paper, The Weekly News, was published in the 1860’s 
by J. M. L. Harrington, in Harnett County. No copy of the 
printed paper is known to exist. 


Shaw University students are collecting letters from the 
approximately 225 graduates and former students of the Uni- 
versity who are now serving in the armed forces. These letters 
will be deposited with the State Department of Archives and 
History. 


The program for collecting North Carolina war records, con- 
ducted jointly by the State Department of Archives and History 
and the Office of Civilian Defense, continues to arouse interest 
and to bring results throughout the state and thousands of items 
continue to pour into the central office. Of particular interest 
are several dozen radio transcriptions of speeches, patriotic 
celebrations, and the like contributed by Radio Stations WPTF 
and WRAL in Raleigh and WBIG in Greensboro. 


Mr. James B. Vogler, executive secretary of the State Salvage 
Committee, and Dr. Christopher Crittenden, secretary of the 
State Department of Archives and History, have issued a joint 
statement urging that valuable historical manuscripts and other 
relics be preserved and not sacrificed in the current salvage 
campaigns. Such items, it is stated, will total so small a quantity 
as to make no material difference in supplying war needs. 


Publications received include: Bell Irvin Wiley, The Plain 
People of the Confederacy (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press. 1943); Charles W. Ramsdell, Behind the Lines 
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in the Southern Confederacy (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press. 1944); Albert B. Saye, New Viewpoints in 
Georgia History (Athens: University of Georgia Press. 1943) ; 
George W. Paschal, History of Wake Forest College, volumes II 
and III (Raleigh: Edwards and Broughton Company. 1943) ; 
Adelaide L. Fries, The Road to Salem (Chapel Hill: The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press. c. 1944) ; W. C. Hendricks, editor, 
Bundle of Troubles and Other Tarheel Tales (Durham: Duke 
University Press. 1943) ; Joseph Addison Turner, Autobiography 
of “The Countryman,” 1866, edited by Thomas H. English 
Emory University Publications, Sources, and Reprints, Series I 
(Atlanta: The Library, Emory University. 1943. Pamphlet) ; 
George H. Ryden, Biographical Sketches of Caesar Rodney (the 
Signer), Thomas Rodney, and Caesar A. Rodney (Dover: His- 
torical Society of Delaware. 1933. Reprinted by the Delaware. 
Public Archives Commission. 1943. Pamphlet) ; James Benson 
Sellers, The Prohibition Movement in Alabama, 1702-1943, The 
James Sprunt Studies in History and Political Science, vol. 
XXVI, no. 1 (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press. 1943) ; and Clarence Edwin Carter, compiler and editor, 
The Territorial Papers of the United States, vol. XI, The Terri- 
tory of Michigan, 1820-1829, continued (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1943). 


Recent accessions to the State Department of Archives and 
History include: a large quantity of loose material and approxi- 
mately 175 volumes of Stokes county material, consisting of the 
minutes of the pleas and quarter sessions court, minutes of the 
superior court, minutes of the board of county commissioners, 
marriage records, inventories, administrators’ bonds, guardians’ 
accounts and bonds, settlements of estates, and other miscel- 
laneous records, covering the period from 1790 to 1931. Four 
maps have been purchased: “Map of North Carolina.” From 
Gray’s Atlas. Scale, 1” to approximately 30 mi. 14-7” x 11-7”. 
(1864). Printed in color; “Map of Virginia & West Virginia.” 
From Gray’s Atlas. Scale 1” to approximately 30 mi. 14-7” x 
11-7”. Printed in color; “A New Map of Nth. Carolina with 
its Canals, Roads & Distances from place to place, along the 
State & Steam Boat Routes.” By H. S. Tanner. Engraved by 
W. Brose. Philadelphia. Insets of Neuse River in Craven County, 
the Gold Region, and Profile of the Dismal Swamp Canal. 1833. 
Scale, 1” to approximately 40 mi. 12-34” x 10-54”. Printed in 
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color; “U. S. Coast Survey, Benjamin Peirce, Superintendent. 


Port of New Berne, North Carolina. 1867. Scale, 1. 14-34” x 
4 40000 
17-5”. Printed. Two other maps are: a “Sketch—showing posi- 


tion of Observatory at Raleigh, N. C., with regard to Capitol 
Building.” Scale 40’ to 1”. 12-14” x 1214”. Photostat. Gift from 
the State Department of Buildings and Grounds, and “State of 
North Carolina, Bertie County ... Plan of the Lands allotted 
to the Tuscerora (sic) nation of Indians, the bounds of which 
are expressed in an Act of the General Assembly of the State 
aforesaid Passed in the year 1748, and which are as follows, viz, 
... Containing Fortyone (sic) Thousand, one hundred & thirteen 
Acres the Subdivisions Represent the Several Leases which ap- 
pears to have been obtained from the said Indians, Subsequent 
to the 12 day of July 1766 & Prior to the first day of Decem- 
ber 1777 . . . Certified under my Hand this 17th of June 1803. 
W. H. Boyce Surveyor.” Scale, 200 Poles to 1 inch. 143%,” x 1754”. 
Photostat. Original is in the Department of State, Land Grant 
Office, Raleigh. 
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